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ORIGIN  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  FAMILY  , 

-  '  '  ** 

(Resume  from  The  Genealogy  of  the  Cleveland  Family  by  Edmund  J.  and 

Horace  G.  Cleveland  -  1899) 

In  the  year  55  B.  C.,  Julius  Caesar  first  landed  in  Britain.  By  the 
year  72  A.  D.,  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  completed  by  the  Roman 
Governor  Julius  Agricola.  Sometime  between  the  years  72  A.  D.  and 
421  A.  D.  when  the  Romans  departed,  one  district  in  what  is  now 
Yorkshire,  England,  was  given  the  name  Caluvium.  This  name  had 
by  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066)  become  Cliveland  (or  the 
Caluvian  Lands)  and  gradually  became  Cleveland  which  name  it  has 
snice  borne. 

Etymologists  differ  as  to  the  primary  idea  of  the  name.  One  says 
it  is  clay,  descriptive  of  the  soil  of  Cleveland.  From  Camden's  Brit  - 
tania  come  the  lines  from  an  ancient  ballad: 

"Cleveland  in  the  clay 
Bring  in  two  soles, 
and  carry  one  away." 

Another  etymologist  maintains  that  from  the  root  Caluvium  de¬ 
rives  the  words  dough,  dives,  cliffes,  Cliffords,  Clevelands,  etc.,  with 
the  idea  of  "narrow  fissures  betwix  the  hills."  In  Camden's  Brittania 
H695),  mention  is  made  of  Cliveland,  so  called  from  the  cliffs  in  the 
district.  In  the  Harald  Hardrada  Saga  (King  of  Norway,  who  ravished 
Cleveland,  1066),  Harald  says  he  "first  made  the  coast  of  Kliflond" 
(Cliffland  -  Cleveland).  The  majority  of  early  writers  and  etymolo¬ 
gists  do,  however,  agree  that  Cleveland  derives  from  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  viz:  cliffs.  They  all  agree  that  the  name,  beyond  question,  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  ante-dating  the  Conquest.  From  this  descriptive 
name,  then,  of  a  beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire,  England,  the  Cleveland 
family  derives  its  patronimic. 

* 

The  first  to  assume  this  patronimic  was  evidently  Thorkill,  a  Sax¬ 
on  land  owner  of  this  region,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  was  using  the  name  Thorkill  de  Cliveland.  He,  the  earliest 
Cleveland  of  record,  had  his  seat  at  Gisborough,  Cleveland,  County 
York,  in  or  befoie  1066.  Thorkill  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  name.  Thorkill 
had  a  son,  Uctred  de  Cliveland,  a  land  owner  with  three  manors  in 
Gisborough  (present  day  Guisborough)  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book. 
Several  generations  (6-8)  may  be  traced  in  Yorkshire  from  records  of 
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gifts  to  Gisborough  Priory,  Whitby  Abbey,  and  various  other  records 
of  taxes,  land  titles,  etc. 

The  early  de  Clivelands  seem  to  have  been  of  wealth  and  large 
holdings.  Robert  de  Bruce  of  Skelton  Castle  in  Cliveland  (son  of 
Uctred)  is  mentioned  as  Lord  of  Cleveland.  He  died  May  5,  1141,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Gisborough  which  he  had  previously  (1119) 
built.  His  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  below  a  window  in  a  rear  wall  of 
the  Priory,  the  only  part  of  the  Priory  remaining  in  the  19th  century  (on 
the  Chaloner  estate). 

Robert  de  Cliveland  seems  to  be  "Robert  de  Bruce  Skelton  Cas¬ 
tle"  Lord  of  Cleveland  and  a  son  of  the  ancestor  of  the  kings,  viz:  Ed- 
wing,  King  of  Ireland  (1316);  Robert,  King  of  Scotland  (1306);  and 
David,  King  of  Scotland;  also,  Margery  Bruce  (married  Walter,  3rd 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland)  and  from  whom  are  descended  the 
Stuart  Kings.  Guy  de  Cleveland  was  knighted  after  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  1349.  He  commanded  the  English  spearmen  at  the  Battle 
of  Poictiers  (1356).  (There  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  Guisborough  Priory 
by  Joseph  Pennell  in  "Highways  and  By-Ways"  Series  -  Yorkshire, 
M.C.W.) 

Clevelands  settled  in  Ipswich  (Suffolk)  in  the  16th  century  and  the 
American  emigrants  probably  descend  from  this  line.  The  earliest 
known  Cleveland  of  Ipswich  was  William  Cleveland,  bom  about 
1520.  There  are  innumerable  references  to  Clevelands  in  Yorkshire 
and  Ipswich  and  other  places  in  ancient  and  modern  documents,  and 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  viz:  Cliveland, 
Cleaveland,  Cleiveland,  Cleveland,  etc.  As  early  as  1757,  the  proper 
orthography  of  the  name  was  given  by  the  Heralds  Office,  College  of 
Arms,  London,  as  Cleveland.  Moses  Cleveland,  the  first  American 
emigrant  signed  his  name  to  documents  -  Cleveland. 

The  name  of  Cleveland  is  a  title  in  Peerage;  the  district  of  Cleve¬ 
land  in  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  near  Whitby  and  Guisborough,  has 
given  the  titles  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  etc.  There  are  over  50  places  named  Cleveland  noted  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  as  many  more  streets,  roads  and 
squares  bearing  the  Cleveland  name.  The  complete  Genealogy  of 
American  Clevelands,  (published  1899),  contains  over  20,000  descend¬ 
ants,  not  including  infants. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  LINEAGE 


(Appearing  in  Cleveland  Genealogy  by  Horace  Cleveland) 


A.  THORKILL  DE  CLIVELAND. 

B.  UCTRED  DE  CLIVELAND. 

C.  ROBERT  DE  CLIVELAND. 

D.  ROBERT  DE  CLEIVELAND  of  Ormesby  Co.,  Ebor  (York). 

D. 2  RALPH  DE  CLEVELAND 

(Sons  of  Robert,  Sr.) 

E.  PETER  DE  CLIVELAND  of  Ormesby. 

E.l  HENRY  CLIVELAND. 

E. 2  RALPH  DE  CLIVELAND. 

(Sons  of  Robert  and  Ralph) 

F .  ROBERT  DE  CLIVELAND  (Son  of  Peter). 

G.  JOHN  DE  CLIVELAND  (Son  of  Robert). 

H.  JOHN  CLEVELAND  -  citizen  of  York  about  1403  (Son  of  John),  first 

to  drop  de  from  name. 

F.2(?)  JOHN  CLEVELAND,  presbyter,  was  vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
chapel  in  York,  1405,  afterwards  of  St.  Elen's  in  1418.  (De¬ 
scendant  of  Henry  (?). 

II.  WILLIAM  CLEVELAND,  sheriff  of  York,  1456.  (Son  of  John  (H). 

J.  William's  descendant  was  WILLIAM  CLEIVELAND. 

His  son  was 

K.  REV.  THOMAS  CLEIVELAND,  Eboracensis  (York). 

L.  THOMAS,  L2  JOHN  (the  poet),  L3  SAMUEL. 

M.  MOSES,  Son  of  Samuel— (No.  1  in  the  Genealogy — Founder  of 

the  American  line.) 
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THE  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  FAMILY 

(As  Described  in  Burke's  Peerage) 


"Per  chevron  sable  and  ermine,  a  chevron  engrailed  counter- 
changed.  Crest — A  demi  old  man  proper,  habited  azure,  having  a 
cap  gules  turned  up  with  a  hair  front,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a 
spear,  headed  argent,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  line  proper,  pass¬ 
ing  behind  him  and  coiled  up  in  the  sinister  hand." 

Burke  gives  no  motto,  but  the  following  are  stated  to  be  the  mot¬ 
toes:  Pro  Deo  et  Patria  (for  God  and  Country),  Semel  et  semper  (once 
and  always),  Vincit  Amar  Patriae  (Love  of  the  country  conquers.) 

"Sable  (black)  is  an  emblem  of  antiquity.  This  color  is  rarely 
ever  and  never  properly  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  arms  of  any 

but  very  ancient  families."  Other  Cleveland  arms  may  be  found  in 
Burke's  Peerage  under  the  respective  names  of  later  grantees  of  the 
arms.  See  Chapter  III.) 

The  first  known  Cleveland  to  be  knighted  and  granted  a  coat  of 
arms  seems  to  be  Sir  Guy  de  Cleveland.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  1349,  and  was  there  knighted.  In  1356,  he  commanded  the 
spearmen  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 


a,  ab 

=  about  also  c  (circa) 

a 

=  after 

B,  b 

=  born,  also  buried 

b. 

=  before 

D 

=  Died 

M 

=  Married 

dau. 

—  daughter 

N.M. 

=  Not  married 

R 

=  Resides  or  resided 

f 

=  Has  descendants 

A  number  before  or  after  a  name  is  the  number  which  that  name 
carried  in  the  original  Genealogy  of  the  Cleveland  Family  compiled 
by  Edmund  J.  and  Horace  G.  Cleveland,  Pub.  1899,  -  Example: 
Gardner  Cleveland  is  No.  563  in  the  genealogy  of  1899.  Only  the 
direct  line  from  Moses  to  Palmer  Cleveland  is  given  in  this  genealogy. 

Then  follows  ihe  full  Palmer  Cleveland  (1)  genealogy. 

To  trace  the  descent  of  any  given  person,  -  Example:  Frances  C. 
Cleveland  is  No.  8  to  left.  Hunt  heavy  type  No.  8  (right  of  parenthesis) 
and  you  find  her  children  (Nos.  18  and  19).  Then  take  their  numbers 
and  find  heavy  type  numbers  18  and  19  and  you  have  their  children, 
and  so  on. 

To  trace  the  ancestry  back  to  Palmer  Cleveland,  -  Example:  Dart 
Whitmore,  Jr.,  (No.  66)  stands  under  heavy  type  parenthesis  No.  47. 
Seek  black  number  47  (his  mother)  which  stands  under  heavy  type 
No.  21  (his  grandfather),  then  back  to  heavy  type  No.  11  (his  great 
grandmother)  and  so  on  back  to  Palmer. 

From  Palmer  to  Moses  the  direct  line  is  clearly  given  in  the 
genealogy. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

FIRST  GENERATION 

1.  MOSES  or  MOYSES  CLEVELAND  or  CLEAVELANDf 
B.  1624  (ab)  Ipswich,  Suffolk  Co.,  England. 

D.  Jan.  9,  1701-2,  Woburn,  Mass. 

M.  Sept.  1648  ANN  WINN  in  Woburn,  Mass,  b.  ab.  1626  in 
Wales  or  England,  d.  Woburn,  Mass.;  b.  May  6,  1682, 
dau.  of  Edward  and  Joanna  Winn. 

SECOND  GENERATION 

8.  EDWARD  CLEVELANDf 

B.  May  20,  1664,  Woburn,  Mass. 

D.  Aug.  or  Sept.  26  (?)  1746,  Pomfret,  Windham  Co.,  Conn. 

M.  1.  North  Kingstowne,  Conn.,  ab.  1684,  DELIVERANCE 
PALMER  b.  ab.  1665,  d.  Canterbury,  Conn.  June  7,  1717, 
dau.  of  Benj.  Palmer. 

2.  Jan.  1,  1722,  Zeruiah  Church. 

R.  North  Kingston,  R.  I. 

THIRD  GENERATION 

54.  PALMER  CLEVELANDf 

B.  1688  N.  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

D.  b.  Mar.  20,  1765. 

M.  1.  b.  1717  DEBORAH . . surname  supposed  to 

be  GARDNER,  b.  1751. 

2.  July  1751,  Mrs.  Margaret  Northup  of  N.  K.  d.  a.  Jan.  17, 
1767. 

R.  North  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

198.  JOHN  CLEVELANDf 

B.  July  12,  ab.  1718 
D.  af.  1782  Rhode  Island. 

M.  1.  MARY  . . ,  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  d.  in  R.  I. 

2.  ELIZABETH  ALBRO  d.  R.  I.  af.  Jan.  17,  1767. 

3.  Jan.  28,  1773,  wid.  ELIZABETH  ENNIS  (Enos) 
d.  a.  1783. 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

563.  GARDNER  CLEVELANDf 

B.  April  16,  1764,  North  Kingston,  R.  I. 

D.  Aug.  26,  1826,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

M.  Mar.  16,  1788,  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  ANNIS  DURKEE. 
b.  S.  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  11,  1772. 
d.  Camptown,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1871. 
b.  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

R.  Duanesburg  and  Esperance,  N.  Y. 
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SIXTH  GENERATION 

1776  (1)  PALMER  CLEVELANDf 

B.  June  28,  1794,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

D.  Jan.  2,  1873,  Alton,  Ill. 

M.  April  18,  1822,  SAREPTA  SWAN,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
b.  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1806. 

d.  May  4,  1869  at  Alton,  Ill.,  dau.  of  Captain  Samuel  and 
Eleanor  (Reynolds)  Swan,  b.  Godfrey,  Ill. 

B.  Godfrey  Cemetery,  Godfrey,  Ill. 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  PALMER  CLEVELAND)  1. 

2.  HENRY  CLEVELAND 

B.  Nov.  24,  1824,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  a.  1914  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  In  his  later  life. 

R.  N.  Y.  and  St.  Louis. 

3.  ANNIS  CLEVELAND 

B.  Jan.  8,  1826,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Aug.  18,  1827. 

B.  Buffalo. 

4.  ELINOR  CLEVELAND 

B.  Oct.  18,  1828. 

D.  July  18,  1829. 

B.  Buiialo. 

5.  CHARLES  CLEVELAND 

B.  June  28,  1830. 

D.  June  28,  1836. 

B.  Buffalo. 

6.  ANNA  CLEVELAND 

B.  July  18,  1832,  Tonawanda,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

D.  Mar.  22,  1907,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  Aug.  16,  1864,  GEORGE  CLINTON  BRITTON. 
b.  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1822. 
d.  Aug.  31,  1866,  on  Miss.  River. 

Son  of  Wm.  and  Selecta  (Moore)  Britton. 

B.  Godfrey  Cemetery,  Godfrey,  Ill. 

R.  Alton,  Ill.,  1884-92  and  St.  Louis,  1892-1907. 

7.  ELLA  LOUISE  CLEVELANDf 

B.  Sept.  18,  1834,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Oct.  25,  1919,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Apr.  11,  1853,  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON, 
b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1832. 
d.  1898,  son  of  John  and  Ann  (Jordan)  Compton, 
b.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cem. 
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8.  FRANCES  CHAPIN  CLEVELAND! 

B.  Mar.  22,  1937,  Buffalo. 

D.  Apr.  4,  1919. 

M.  July  3,  1860,  Springville,  N.  Y.  HORACE  CLARK  GREEN, 
b.  December  7,  1839,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

d.  Oct.  25,  1895. 
b.  Buffalo. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

9.  EDWARD  CLEVELAND 

B.  July  12,  1840,  Buffalo. 

D.  Mar.  28,  1842. 

B.  Buffalo. 

9a.  LUCY  HAWES  CLEVELAND 
B.  Aug.  17,  1844. 

D.  Mar.  14,  1893. 

N. M. 

B.  Godfrey  Cem.,  Godfrey,  Ill. 

EIGHTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  ELLA  LOUISE  CLEVELAND  COMPTON)  7 

10.  ELLA  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  July  4,  1854. 

D.  July  24,  1854,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

11.  LILLIAN  COMPTONf 

B.  July  22,  1855,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Mar.  9,  1915,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ashes  in  Missouri  Crema¬ 
tory,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Dec.  31,  1873,  Alton,  Ill.,  JESSE  WILLIS  LONG, 
b.  near  Alton  Mar.  13,  1840. 

d.  Jan.  30,  1910,  son  of  Major  George  Washington  Long 
and  Maria  North  Moale.  Ashes  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Crematory. 

12.  FRANCES  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  May  24,  1858,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Aug.  11,  1859,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

13.  PALMER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON! 

B.  July  22,  1860,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  Feb.  10,  1923,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

M.  June~f,  1905,  Carrolton,  Mo.,  FRANCES  AUSTIN,  dau.  of 
Dr.  Peter  and  Mary  Wilcoxson  Austin. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON,  Jr.! 

B.  Feb.  1 1,  1863,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  Mar.  20,  1933,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

M.  Nov.  19,  1890,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  CORNELIA  LETCHER 
ASHBROOK. 

b.  Jan.  29,  1872,  dau.  of  Levi  L.  and  Julia  Letcher  Ash- 
brook. 

R.  1941,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
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15.  GEORGE  BRITTON  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  11,  1865,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M.  1.  Nov.  7,  1893,  St.  Louis,  CHRISTINE  ENO. 

b.  May  6,  1870  at  St.  Louis,  dau.  of  Edward  B.  and 
Matilda  Bates  Eno. 
d.  Aug.  17,  1940,  Goat  Island, 
b.  Tobago  Island. 

M.  2.  St.  Louis,  July  29,  1929,  MRS.  JANE  GREEN  TURNER, 
widow  of  John  B.  Turner,  d.  1914. 

Sons:  John  W.,  b.  1906;  Wm.  G.,  b.  1913. 

R.  8  Beverly  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16.  PAUL  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  6,  1871,  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  June  19,  1935,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Jan.  4,  1905  at  St.  Louis,  IRENE  LATHROP  SMITH. 

b.  St.  Louis,  July  1876,  dau.  of  Ford  and  Caroline  Lath- 
rop  Smith. 

B.  St.  Louis,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery. 

17.  MILDRED  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  July  26,  1873,  Alton,  Ill. 

D. 

M.  Jan.  25,  1898  at  St.  Louis,  WILLIAM  POTTS  WOODS, 
b.  Jan.  22,  1860. 
d.  Jan.  31,  1910,  Tigertail,  Tenn. 

b.  Lot  959  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  son  of  Wm.  S.  and 
Hannah  Brud  Woods. 

R.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

(Children  of  FRANCES  CHAPIN  CLEVELAND  GREEN)  8 

18.  HARRY  CLEVELAND  GREEN t 

B.  Aug.  6,  1861,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Aug.  20,  1933,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  June  2,  1897,  Perry,  N.  Y„  CARRIE  AMELIA  OLIN. 

b.  Dec.  21,  1867,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  dau.  of  Milo  Hoyt  and 
Mary  Chapin  Olin. 

B.  Aug.  23,  1933,  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R. 

19.  ANNETTE  CLEVELAND  GREENf 

B.  Oct.  5,  1872,  Erie,  N.  Y. 

D.  Aug.  2,  1940,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  Feb.  7,  1910,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  THOMAS  JOSEPH  BLICK. 
b.  Norfolk,  Va„  1880. 
d.  Apr.  30,  1934. 

b.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Sally  Blick. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 
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NINTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  LILLIAN  COMPTON  LONG)  1 1 

20.  ELOISE  COMPTON  LONGf 

B.  May  3,  1875,  Alton,  Ill. 

D. 

M.  Mar.  14,  1903,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  GEORGE  EUGENE  WELLS, 
b.  Apr.  29,  1875,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Son  of  Benj.  T.  and 
Rosella  Cornell  Wells. 

d.  April  22,  1942,  St.  John's  Hospital,  St.  Louis. 
Cremated  April  23,  1942. 

R.  29  Lenox  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2 1 .  STEPHEN  H ARRIM AN  LONGf 

B.  Nov.  12,  1876,  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  Aug.  30,  1933,  Metropolis,  Ill. 

M.  KATHERINE  BEDFORD  WILSON. 

b.  Apr.  28,  1879  at  Sherman,  Texas,  dau.  of  James  and 
Mary  Wilson. 

R.  Metropolis,  Ill. 

22.  RICHARD  JORDAN  LONG 

B.  Nov.  1,  1878,  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  Nov.  6,  1881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  CLEVELAND  COMPTON  LONG 

B.  Sept.  23,  1884,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M.  Aug.  25,  1906,  St.  Louis,  HELEN  McCRARY  WALKER, 
b.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  dau.  of  T.  J.  and  Carrie  McCrary 
Walker. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24.  LILLIAN  WILLIS  LONGf 

B.  Nov.  30,  1890,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  29,  1913,  JUSTUS  CLINTON  TAYLOR,  son  of  Mr. 

.  and  Mary  Jane  Scott  Taylor. 

b.  Paola,  Kansas. 

d.  Mar.  17,  1917,  St.  Louis,  cremated  St.  Louis. 

M.  2.  June  1,  1921,  EDWIN  EARLE  GIBBONEY,  son  of 
George  Harrison  and  Anna  Steel  Gibboney,  Everett,  Pa. 

(Children  of  PALMER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON)  13 

25.  LOCKE  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Mar.  29,  1906,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Apr.  2,  1908. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26.  FRANCES  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  6,  1909,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M. 


.  : ' 
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(Children  of  RICHARD  J.  COMPTON)  14 

27.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON  III 

B.  Aug.  19,  1891,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  Feb.  22,  1916,  MARGARET  RUTH  DEACON,  at  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

b.  July  23,  1893  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  dau.  of  Robert  Tuck 
and  Ethelwyn  Allen  Deacon. 

R.  North  Welton  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

28.  LETCHER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Oct.  27,  1896,  St.  Louis 
D.  Sept.  28,  1918. 

B.  Meuse-Argonne  American  Cemetery,  sous  Montfacon, 
France. 

29.  BRITTON  ASHBROOK  COMPTONf 

B.  Oct.  3,  1898,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  MARY  CRAIG. 

M.  2.  ROSE  HALL,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

R.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

30.  CORNELIA  COMPTONf 

B.  Jan.  12,  1902,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  July  18,  1925,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

DAVID  CARTER  CUMMINGS. 

b.  July  19,  1900,  Collinsburg,  La.,  son  of  Robert  Carter 
and  Lydia  Cavett  Cummings. 

R.  "Witchwood,"  Hosston,  La. 

31.  MILDRED  COMPTONf 

B.  July  11,  1904,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M.  June  1932,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  JOHN  WALKER  BARNWELL, 
b.  Feb.  13,  1898,  Centreville,  Tenn.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
and  Martha  Jane  Walker  Barnwell. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 

32.  HOUSTON  LARIMORE  COMPTON 

B.  May  31,  1910,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

(Children  of  GEORGE  B.  COMPTON)  15 

33.  COULTER  BATES  COMPTONf 

B.  June  27,  1895,  St.  Louis 
D. 

M.  Nov.  8,  1922,  RHODA  LEE. 

b.  Nov.  5,  1899,  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  dau.  of  Francis  Baz- 
ley  and  Sara  Stretch  Eayre  Lee. 

R.  Vincentown,  N.  J.  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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34.  ENO  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  23,  1898,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Mar.  28,  1941,  St.  Louis.  Ashes  buried  Bellefontaine  Cem. 
M.  June  18,  1919,  ALICE  JOHNSTON  STRAIN. 

b.  June  4,  1901,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Alice 
Johnston  Strain. 

35.  GEORGE  TARLTON  COMPTON 

B.  May  23,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  July  30,  1929,  MARY  LEIGHTON  COLE. 

b.  Oct.  13,  1907,  dau.  of  John  G.  Cole. 

R.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

(Children  of  PAUL  COMPTON)  16 

36.  PAULINE  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  13,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Nov.  28,  1938,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

B.  Dec.  12,  1938,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

37.  JOSEPHINE  LATHROP  COMPTONf 

B.  Dec.  13,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  6,  1926,  WILLOUGHBY  WILLIAMS. 

M.  2.  Nov.  21,  1934,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  ARTHUR  GODFREY 
PEARSON. 

b.  Aug.  26,  1906,  son  of  John  Winthrop  and  Elizabeth  S. 
Pearson. 

R.  Prairie  View,  R.  D.,  Ill. 

38.  LATHROP  COMPTON 

B.  Aug.  21,  1911,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Children  of  HARRY  GREEN)  18 

39.  FRANCES  GREENf 

B.  Jan.  11,  1900,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D. 

M.  1. 

M.  2.  1931,  DAVID  M.  NIVER. 

b.  Oct.  3,  1891,  son  of  David  H.  and  Anna  E.  Niver. 

R.  Tampa,  Fla. 

40.  MILO  OLIN  GREEN 

B.  January  24,  1903,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D. 

M.  1. 

M.  2.  Oct.  18,  1935,  HELEN  HOPKINS  WELLENER. 

b.  June  1,  1909,  Baltimore,  Md.,  dau.  of  John  Thomas 
Wellener  and  Anna  Hall  Hopkins. 
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(Children  of  ANNETTE  CLEVELAND  G.  BUCK)  19 

41.  THOMAS  CLEVELAND  BLICK 

B.  Aug.  21,  1914,  Buffafflo,  N.  Y. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TENTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  ELOISE  C.  LONG  WELLS)  20 

42.  GEORGE  E.  WELLS,  Jr. 

B.  Dec.  23,  1903. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

43.  WILLIS  LONG  WELLS 

B.  Feb.  16,  1905. 

D. 

M.  May  30,  1940,  BERNICE  LANGDON. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

44.  DAVID  L.  WELLS 

B.  May  7,  1907. 

D. 

M.  November  1941,  JEAN  MARGARET  KILEY. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

45.  ELOISE  LONG  WELLSf 

B.  Oct.  5,  1909. 

D. 

M.  Mar.  25,  1931,  SAMUEL  WISTER  POLK. 

b.  Apr.  29,  1907,  son  of  Wm.  A.  and  Pearl  Johnson  Polk 
of  Corsicana,  Texas. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

46.  EUGENIA  GEORGE  WELLS 

B.  Oct.  12,  1912. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Children  of  STEPHEN  HARRIMAN  LONG)  21 

47.  MARY  WILSON  LONG 

B.  Apr.  16,  1904,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  1,  1929,  RAYMOND  DART  WHITMORE,  of  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Whitmore. 

M.  2.  Dec.  27,  1939,  LINCOLN  ROGERS,  Carson  City,  Ne¬ 
vada,  b.  Topsham,  Maine. 

R.  737  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

48.  KATHERINE  WILSON  LONG 

B.  Mar.  3,  1906,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  Apr.  10,  1906. 

M. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 
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(Children  of  LILLIAN  LONG  GIBBONEY)  24 

49.  NANCY  JANE  GIBBONEY 

B.  Nov.  29,  1923,  Everett,  Pa. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50.  RICHARD  HARRISON  GIBBONEY 

B.  Sept.  29,  1926,  Everett,  Pa. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Children  of  BRITTON  A.  COMPTON)  29 

51.  MARY  COMPTON 

B.  April  14,  1926,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Child  of  first  marriage.) 
D. 

M. 

(Children  of  CORNELIA  C.  CUMMINGS)  30 

52.  DAVID  CARTER  CUMMINGS,  Jr. 

B.  Dec.  31,  1926,  Gilliam,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 

53.  RICHARD  COMPTON  CUMMINGS 

B.  July  3,  1930,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 

54.  HOUSTON  ASHBROOK  CUMMINGS 

B.  June  3,  1934,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 

(Children  of  MILDRED  COMPTON  BARNWELL)  31 

55.  CORNELIA  BARNWELL 

B.  Sept.  29,  1934,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 

56.  JOHN  WALKER  BARNWELL,  Jr. 

B.  Mar.  26,  1937,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 

(Children  of  COULTER  BATES  COMPTON)  33 

56A  MARY  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  29,  1923,  New  York  City 
D. 

M. 
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(Children  of  ENO  COMPTON)  34 

57.  ENO  COMPTON,  Jr. 

B.  Mar.  10,  1920,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Wilmington,  Del. 

58.  ALICE  ROBERTA  COMPTON 

B.  Oct.  25,  1921. 

D. 

M.  Jan.  24,  1942,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  CRICHTON,  Jr. 
R.  Wilmington,  Del. 

59.  GEORGE  B.  COMPTON  II. 

B.  Oct.  25,  1921. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Wilmington,  Del. 

(Children  of  JOSEPHINE  C.  PEARSON)  37 

60.  CATHERINE  GODFREY  ("CATHY")  PEARSON 

B.  Mar.  18,  1936. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Prairie  View,  R.  D.,  Ill. 

6 1 .  PAUL  COMPTON  PEARSON 

B.  Aug.  28,  1939. 

D. 

M. 

R. 


(Children  of  FRANCES  GREEN  NIVER)  39 


62.  ROBERT  G . . Adopted  by  DAVID  NIVER 

B.  Mar.  2,  1923,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D. 

M. 

63.  CAROLINE  .  Adopted  by  DAVID  NIVER 

B.  Dec.  11,  1925. 

D. 


ELEVENTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  ELOISE  W.  POLK)  45 

64.  ELOISE  COMPTON  POLK 

B.  Oct.  19,  1933,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D. 

M. 
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65.  SAMUEL  POLK 

B.  Feb.  13(  1932,  Mercedes,  Texas. 

D. 

M. 

(Children  of  MARY  C.  WHITMORE  (ROGERS)  47 

66.  RAYMOND  DART  WHITMORE,  Jr. 

B.  Oct.  28,  1933,  New  York  City. 

D. 

M. 
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GENEALOGICAL  LINE  IN  AMERICA  OF 
GROVER  CLEVELAND,  PRESIDENT  OF  U.  S.  A. 


1885-89  — 

1893-97 

Moses  Cleveland 

b.  1624 

d.  1701-2 

(2nd  child; 

Aaron  Cleveland 

b.  1654 

d.  1716 

(3rd  child) 

Aaron  II  Cleveland 

b.  1680 

d.  1755 

(3rd  child) 

Aaron  III  Cleveland 

b.  1715 

d.  1757 

(5th  child) 

Aaron  IV  Cleveland 

b.  1738 

d.  1815 

(3rd  child) 

William  Cleveland 

b.  1769 

d.  1837 

(2nd  child) 

Richard  Falley  Cleveland  b.  1804 

d.  1853 

(2nd  child) 

STEPHEN  GROVER  CLEVELAND,  b.  1837,  d.  1908,  (5th  child),  was 
named  for  his  lather's  predecessor,  Rev.  Stephen  Grover.  Stephen 
was  dropped  in  his  childhood  and  the  name  used  was  GROVER 
CLEVELAND.  He  was  known  among  his  friends  in  Buffalo  as  "Big 
Steve."  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  only  Cleveland  to  hold  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  the  only  President  ever  to  serve  two 
terms  not  succeeding  himself  the  second  term. 

Records  show  many  Clevelands  who  were  prominent  citizens  in 
their  communities;  four  became  governors  of  states,  many  served  in 
the  armies,  '76,  1812,  Mexican,  Civil  and  World  Wars,  as  officers  and 
privates,  some  became  Judges  and  noted  Clergymen,  etc. 
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NOTES 

THE  CLEVELAND  FAMILY 

Many  records  were  searched  to  find  the  name  of  Moses  Cleve¬ 
land's  father,  and  thus  establish  the  link  with  the  older  Cleveland  line 
in  England.  The  result  is  that  Samuel  is  the  name  agreed  upon.  See 
"Lineage  of  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland"  1884.  "The  Clevelands  of  Leis- 
tershire,  England"  1885.  "Lineage  and  Sketch  of  Gen.  Moses  Clove- 
land,"  (founder  of  Cleveland,  Ohio).  In  "Cleveland  Genealogy  Part  I" 
(1881),  a  letter  from  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Buffalo,  says  while  in 
England  in  1851  an  eminent  English  antiquarian  wrote  him  of  his  own 
accord  that  "the  Clevelands  of  America  were  descended  from  William 
Cleveland  who  removed  from  York  to  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire.  His 
son  Thomas  became  Vicar  of  Hinckley.  One  of  his  sons  was  John  the 
poet  b.  1613.  He  had  a  son  Thomas  who  might  have  been  Moses' 
father  but  my  informant  (the  eminent  antiquarian)  thought  Samuc-l  a 
younger  brother  was  his  (Moses)  father." 

The  fact  that  Moses  named  his  third  son  Samuel  and  his  fourth 
son  Edward  (his  wife's  father's  name)  would  seem  to  make  it  evident 
that  Samuel  was  Moses'  father's  name,  as  he  had  no  son  named 
Thomas.  Moses'  first  son  was  Moses  II,  the  second,  Aaron. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

1.  MOSES  (MOYSES),  ancestor  of  all  the  Clevelands  or  Cleave- 
lands  of  New  England  origin,  came  when  a  youth  from  Ipswich,  Suf¬ 
folk,  England.  According  to  tradition  he  sailed  from  London,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  America  1635.  He  landed  in  Mass.,  either  Plymouth  or  Bos¬ 
ton,  probably  Boston.  Woburn  records  show  Moses  married  Ann 
Winn  in  Woburn  1648.  They  had  11  children  all  born  at  Woburn, 
Mass.  (Ella  Louise  Cleveland  Compton  descends  directly  from  the 
7th  son  Edward).  Moses  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner  and  came  with 
his  master  to  America.  One  tradition  however  says  he  was  a  ship's 
carpenter  and  worked  his  passage  over.  By  1642,  records  show 
Moses  received  a  share  of  pubi  c  lands  promised  by  the  General 
Court  at  Boston.  In  1643  he  became  a  "freeman".  "A  freeman  was 
required  to  be  'of  godly  walk  and  conversation,  to  be  at  least  20  years 
of  age,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Mass.  Bay 
Colony,  to  be  worth  200  pounds,  to  hold  office  if  elected  or  pay  a  fine 
of  40  shillings,  to  vote  at  all  elections  or  pay  the  same  fine'." 

Woburn  Militia  Muster  Roll  1663  lists  Moses  Cleveland  aged  39 
years.  Records  show  added  land  in  and  about  Woburn  granted  to 
Moses,  one  to  the  "value  of  half  an  acre  to  sett  a  dwelling  house  ond," 
this  "ayded  of  land"  to  be  "by  the  old  Wolf(s)  oydmnto."  One  tax 
record  shows  67  acres,  another  17  acres.  Moses  took  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  his  name  often  appearing — as  one  with  rights  to  the 
common  land,  as  taxpayer,  as  "fence  viewer"  "on  town  order  for 
herding  cattle,"  and  (1677)  "to  assist  Gershom  Flagg  to  look  after 
r.wine."  He  was  also  elected  surveyor  of  highways  1678.  Records 
say  he  was  a  fine  and  useful  citizen  of  high  character. 

The  tract  of  land  where  Moses  built  his  house  was  part  of  the 
tract  called  New  Bridgefield  and  he  had  five  acres  bordering  on  "Bull 
Meadow",  then  in  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Woburn,  (called  at 
one  time  Burlington),  bordering  on  what  is  now  Lexington  (now  North 
Woburn.) 

Records  show  that  by  1680  the  Clevelands  owned  two  home¬ 
steads  in  Woburn.  One  was  about  where  Pearl  St.  lies.  Aaron's 
home,  son  of  Moses  adjoined  Moses,  and  sons-in-law  and  daughters 
lived  nearby.  So  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  Clevelands 
owned  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  the  centre  of  North  Woburn  vil¬ 
lage  east  of  the  road  running  through  that  place.  (See  Woburn  Jour¬ 
nal,  July  2,  1886.)  The  same  author  locates  the  Cleveland  homesteads 
as  part  of  what  later  became  known  as  the  Rumford  place. 

Moses  Cleveland's  signature  as  a  witness  (1662)  may  be  seen  on 
an  endorsement  on  a  letter  from  Charles  II  to  the  constable  at  Woburn, 
Thomas  Dutten. 

Moses  I  is  probably  buried  in  the  Old  First  Burying  ground  at 
Woburn  near  the  grave  of  Aaron  his  son  (d.  1716)  ancestor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Grover  Cleveland.  (His  (Aaron's)  gravestone,  imported  from 
England,  still  stands.)  Aaron  was  the  second  son  of  Moses.  Aaron 
"became  a  man  of  distinction  in  the  town,  and  wealthy."  He  was  a 
housewright  and  farmer  and  was  a  land  speculator.  The  title  "Mr." 
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cn  his  tombstone  would  indicate  his  distinction  as  it  rarely  appears 
on  markers  at  this  date,  "goodman  and  good  wife  being  the  common 
designation." 

From  Sewall's  Woburn:  "Many  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Moses  Cleveland  who  came  to  New  England  the  humble  apprentice 
of  a  joiner  in  1635  and  established  himself  in  Woburn  about  1648,  that 
have  done  worthily  in  their  day;  have  been  distinguished  not  only  by 
their  position  in  society,  but  by  their  weight  of  character  and  influ¬ 
ence  and  by  the  usefulness  of  their  lives." 

Moses  had  1 1  children: 

8.  EDWARD  son  of  Moses,  migrated  early  from  Woburn  and  set¬ 
tled  in  North  Kingston,  R.  I.  and  later  Canterbury,  Conn.  In  his  will  he 
gives  his  home  as  of  Pomfret,  County  Windham,  Conn.  In  this  will  he 
left  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  (by  the  first  wife),  all  his  mov¬ 
able  property  which  he  had  previous  to  his  2nd  marriage,  and  to  his 
second  wife  all  his  real  and  personal  property,  inventory  £234.5.0. 

Edward's  1st  wife  Deliverance  Palmer,  mother  of  his  children  had 
a  long  and  fine  ancestry,  with  estates  in  England,  in  Sussex  (1307)  with 
an  interesting  coat  of  arms.  Hon.  Walter  Palmer  (b.  about  1585)  set¬ 
tled  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  1653,  where  he  purchased  1200  acres. 

Edward  had  9  children. 

54.  PALMER  the  3rd  child  of  Edward  lived  at  North  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  later  at  Exeter.  In  his  will  he  disposed  of  a  considerable  estate. 
He  had  7  children. 

198.  JOHN,  1st  child  of  Palmer,  lived  at  N.  Kingston,  his  home¬ 
stead  being  about  3  miles  from  Wickford,  R.  I.  He  was  made  a  free¬ 
man  Feb.  1739.  He  was  a  man  of  high  standing  and  ability  and  his 
name  appears  often  in  N.  K.  records,  surveyor  of  highway,  petit  juror, 
grand  juror  and  he  "proxed"  for  general  officers,  1781,  82,  etc.  He  ap¬ 
parently  inherited  an  estate  from  Gardner,  which  he  sold  1756.  In 
administering  his  father's  estate  he  calls  himself  "yeoman  of  North 
Kingston."  John  (or  his  son  John)  was  Lt.  of  Artillery,  R.  I.  Battery 
1 776.  His  homestead  in  N.  K.  passed  to  his  son  Albro.  John's  second 
wife  and  mother  of  Gardner  Cleveland  was  Elizabeth  Albro  who  de¬ 
scended  from  English  Albros  (Alborough)  in  Warwickshire. 

The  Alborough  mural  tablet  in  the  church  at  Stratford  on  Avon 
shows  the  family  coat  of  arms.  Hon.  John  Albro,  b.  1610-17  came  to 
Boston  about  the  age  of  14.  He  lived  in  Rhode  Island  and  died  at  the 
age  of  95.  When  E.  Greenwich  was  laid  out,  1677  by  Assembly,  rec¬ 
ords  show  Samuel  and  John  Albro  Jr.  among  original  grantees,  prob¬ 
ably  Elizabeth  Albro  Cleveland's  ancestors.  John  had  5  children  by 
his  first  wife  and  5  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Albro. 

563.  GARDNER  CLEVELAND,  8th  child  of  John,  (3rd  child  of  the 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Albro),  was  the  first  Cleveland  to  settle  in  New 
York  State,  where  all  his  children  were  born.  Previously,  at  17,  he 
went  to  Vermont  and  was  at  Bennington  Vermont  during  the  battle. 
He  enlisted  at  18  years  and  served  sometime  in  the  Revolution  under 
Gen.  Stark.  After  he  settled  in  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  he  served  as  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Peace,  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  in  1812  by  Gov. 
Tompkins,  for  10  years  was  Judge  (sometime  President  Judge)  of  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Schenectady  Co.,  and  of  the  first  court  established 
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in  Schoharie  Co.  Judge  Gardner  Cleveland  was  a  man  of  decided 
ability  and  prominent  in  politics  and  society.  Gardner  had  12  chil¬ 
dren. 

Gardner's  war  record  from  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  War 
Department  (1898),  show  that  one  Gardner  Cleveland,  rank  not  stated, 
was  a  member  of  Captain  William  Hutchins  Company  in  Major  Eben- 
ezer  Allen's  detachment  of  Vermont  troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  name  appears  only  on  a  pay  roll  of  the  company,  dated  Arling¬ 
ton,  Feb.  2,  1781,  which  roll  shows  that  he  served  9  months  and  10 
days  from  Feb.  20,  to  Nov.  30,  1780. 

The  records  also  show  that  one  Gardner  Cleveland  served  as 
corporal  in  Captain  John  Stark's  Company,  Colonel  Samuel  Fletcher's 
regiment  of  Vermont  Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  pay  roll  of  the  company,  dated  Pay  Table  Office,  Sunder¬ 
land,  Aug.  18,  1783,  covering  the  period  "from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  1781  to  the  30th  day  of  June."  His  name  also  appears 
on  a  pay  roll  of  the  company,  dated,  Arlington,  Vermont,  Jan.  9,  1782 
which  shows  that  he  was  paid  from  July  1,  to  Nov.  22,  1781  for  142 
days'  service. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

D.  C.  Ainsworth 

Colonel  U.  S.  Army 

Chief  of  Office. 

ANNIS  DURKEE  (wife  of  Gardner) 

Tradition  says  she  was  a  dictatorial  old  lady,  and  her  picture  in 
possession  of  an  heir  shows  this  to  be  true.  She  is  fine  looking  with 
clear  eyes,  firm  mouth,  indicating  a  strong  character,  perfectly  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  her  12  children.  Once,  on  a  visit  to  her  son  Palmer, 
her  grandchildren  were  much  amused  to  hear  their  own  rather  stern 
and  dignified  father  roundly  scolded  by  Annis.  When  Palmer  offered 
to  help  her  over  a  rough  place  in  the  street  by  taking  her  arm  she  said, 
"Young  man  I  don't  need  you — why,  I've  carried  you  across  places 
often  enough." 

Apparently  Annis  liked  to  visit  her  children  and  was  distinctly 
remembered  by  Ella  Louise  Cleveland  in  her  father's  home  more  than 
cnce.  Annis  visited  son  James  in  Orwell,  Pa.,  in  1826  and  one  day 
saw  Palmer  from  New  York  state  riding  up  to  James'  in  Pa.  She  calm¬ 
ly  announced  "Why  here  comes  Palmer.  Something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  father."  The  message  Palmer  brought  was,  his  father, 
Gardner  was  dead,  having  fallen  over  a  cliff,  while  riding  home  in 
the  dark.  Annis  spent  her  latter  years  with  sons  James  and  Rufus 
Durkee  (youngest  son)  in  Pa.,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  100  years, 
in  Rufus  Durkee  Cleveland's  home,  Camptown,  Pa. 

A  recent  visit  to  Camptown,  Pa.,  in  search  of  Annis  Durkee  Cleve¬ 
land's  last  resting  place  proved  a  delightful  experience.  There  in  the 
very  room  where  Annis  had  died,  her  greatgranddaughter,  Mrs. 
George  Lawrence,  produced  documents  and  recollections.  Her  sister, 
Mrs.  Sami.  L.  Culver,  living  nearby  at  Laceyville,  Pa.,  R.  D.,  added 
some  interesting  reminiscences,  handed  down  by  their  mother  who 
knew  and  lived  in  the  house  with  Annis  in  her  last  years.  This  home 
was  the  ancestral  place  of  Rufus'  second  wife  Mary  Ann  Lewis  Cleve- 
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land  (d.  June  1896;.  A  small  farm,  25  acres  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
house,  white  frame,  green  shutters  well  proportioned,  4  windows  up 
and  4  and  a  door  in  the  middle  downstairs,  the  porch  is  later,  also  a 
small  addition  at  the  back— the  house  is  over  100  years  old.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  runs  an  attractive  tourist  home  here  at  present.  The  Cul¬ 
ver  home  is  also  ancestral  and  similar  in  type,  built  1832,  a  charming 
country  place,  fine  accurate  carpentry  on  stairway,  etc.,  all  built  by 
“Grandfather"  Culver,  a  friend  of  Rufus  Durkee  Cleveland.  Rufus' 
first  farm  lay  near  the  Lewis  estate  and  the  house  burned  years  ago. 

Annis,  they  all  agreed  was  in  old  age  a  small  woman,  gentle  and 
mellow,  but  "peppy"  up  to  the  very  last.  She  enjoyed  her  last  meat 
and  said  she  ate  some  "boss  good  mashed  potatoes."  She  had  no  ill¬ 
ness,  just  went  to  sleep  at  the  age  of  99  years  and  6  mos.  Her  re¬ 
mains  were  taken  from  Rufus'  home  in  Camptown  to  the  family  burial 
plot  in  Esperance,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  gold  beads  Gardner  had 
put  around  Annis'  neck  on  their  wedding  day  and  which  she  wore 
constantly  were  still  with  her  though  worn  thin  and  some  entirely 
worn  out,  and  the  great  grandchildren  knew  they  were  on  her  when 
taken  to  her  grave.  Apparently  she  found  her  granddaughter  Lucina 
a  bit  too  orderly  in  straightening  up  her  (Annis')  room  for  she  an¬ 
nounced  Lucina  is  "just  an  old  maid".  As  her  mind  began  to  go  back 
to  her  youth  she  would  often  go  to  the  door  towards  Camptown  and 
call  her  sons  by  name,  as  though  in  their  childhood — otherwise  she 
failed  very  little  mentally  and  was  cherished  as  a  nice,  lively  grand¬ 
mother.  Nine  of  her  sons  outlived  her.  They  all  showed  her  strict 
New  England  training  and  discipline  which  gave  them  a  high  moral 
sense  and  business  ability.  "They  gave  exact  and  full  measure, 
honest  in  every  deal."  "All  Clevelands  are  exact." 

Annis  appears  to  have  spent  much  time  with  her  son  James  and 
also  Job.  From  this  branch  seems  to  come  the  interesting  obituary: 
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OBITUARY 

Died  on  Sunday,  November  19th,  1871,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son  Mr.  Rufus  D.  Cleveland,  in  Bradford  County,  Penna.,  Annis  Cleve¬ 
land  Gage  aged  99  years,  6  months  and  10  days.  One  after  another 
of  the  old  land  marks  are  fading  away.  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  five 
years  old  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued,  and  re¬ 
membered  well  the  events  of  the  close  of  the  war  that  separated  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain.  She  was  married  at  sixteen  to  Gardner 
Cleveland,  and  settled  in  Schenectady  County,  New  York,  at  a  time 
when  little  of  the  land  was  "cleared"  and  nearly  all  travel  was  on 
horseback.  She  often  related  to  her  grandchildren  how  the  young 
people,  before  they  could  sleep  had  frequently  to  go  out  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house  on  a  hill  that  had  been  cleared  of  timber,  and 
fire  off  their  old  flint-lock  muskets  to  frighten  away  the  wolves  that 
had  gathered  about  the  edges  of  the  "clearing"  to  howl  on  moonlight 
nights.  The  black  bear,  deer,  and  other  game  were  plenty  at  that 
time.  She  lived  to  see  a  vast  change.  She  was  left  a  widow  when 
54  years  old,  with  eleven  children,  in  1826,  but  after  a  widowhood  of 
seventeen  years,  being  then  seventy-one,  she  married  William  M. 
Gage,  a  widower,  but  it  was  not  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  she  had 
known  him  fifty  years.  They  kept  house  and  she  did  her  own  work, 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  till  she  was  ninety  years  old,  insisting  that 
it  could  not  be  done  to  suit  her  by  any  "help".  Mr.  Gage  died  two 
years  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  they  had 
lived. 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  oldest  son,  John  Cleveland,  died  about  ten  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  having  gone  there  fifty-eight  years  ago,  when  that 
city  was  but  a  very  small  river-side  village.  She  leaves  nine  children 
living,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  623  years,  an  average  of  almost 
seventy  years  each,  and  her  grand  children  are  all  over  the  United 
States,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Jeremiah  B.  and  Hon.  Orestes  Cleveland, 
sons  of  Mr.  Job  Cleveland,  of  this  city. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Durkee,  and  her  ancestors  amongst  the 
early  settlers  of  "Massachusetts  Bay"  and  Gardner  Cleveland's  an¬ 
cestors  were  early  settlers  in  the  "Providence  Plantations"  as  the  col¬ 
ony  of  Rhode  Island  was  then  called. 

Her  remains  were  taken  to  the  family  burying-ground  of  her  son, 
Job  Cleveland,  at  Esperance,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  for  interment. 
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James  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bradford  County  and  his  bio¬ 
graphy  appears  in  the  History  of  Bradford  Co.,  with  picture.  Among 
his  descendants  are  Dr.  Conklin,  Sayre  Hospital  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Mc- 
Cumber.  Their  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  Cleveland.  Other 
descendants  live  in  N.  Penna.  and  N.  Y.  state,  among  them,  Mrs. 
lennie  Hicks,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Frank  Cleveland,  Kingston,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Keel¬ 
er,  Stevenville,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Iona  (?)  Coleman,  Towanda,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Staley 
Clarke. 

Rufus,  the  youngest  son,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  a  farmer  too, 
a  very  religious  Methodist.  His  burial  place  is  Merryall  Graveyard 
(near  Elliott's)  where  the  first  church  in  the  county  stood.  (Presbyterian). 
His  descendants  are  the  children  of  his  first  wife  Fidelia  Chubbuck. 
viz:  Lucinda  Cleveland  b.  July  3,  1846,  d.  Apr.  26,  1918.  M.  Oct.  2, 
1872,  J.  Lewis  Coburn,  b.  Nov.  20,  1836. 

Children: 

1 .  MARY  LUCY  COBURN 

B.  Merryall,  Pa.,  July  11,  1873. 

D.  Feb.  1923. 

2.  ALPHA  AMANDA  COBURN 

B.  April  18,  1878. 

D. 

3.  CARRIE  EMILY  COBURN 

B.  June  14,  1879. 

4.  FLORA  PEARL  COBURN 

B.  June  17,  1884. 

1.  M.L.C.  Mar.  Lorin  Clark,  Dec.  31,  1896. 

Children: 

A.  Eva  Sylva  Clark 
b.  Mar.  24,  1901. 
d.  1933  (?) 

B.  Rose  b.  Feb.  18,  1907,  mar.  Paul  Hay 
Child:  Robert,  about  10  (1941). 

(Lives  in  Harrisburg.  Address:  Mrs.  Paul  Hay,  Rum- 
merfield,  Pa.) 

2.  A.A.C.  Mar.  Richard  Houseknecht,  Sept.  17,  1901. 

Children: 

A.  Pearl  Houseknecht,  b.  July  30,  1902. 

B.  Clara  Houseknecht,  b.  Dec.  8,  1909. 

C.  Ruth  Houseknecht,  b.  Aug.  17,  1917. 

3.  C.E.C.  mar.  George  Lawrence,  Apr.  28,  1906. 

No.  children. 

4.  E.P.C.  mar.  Samuel  L.  Culver,  Aug.  21,  1912. 

Children: 

A.  Frances  Culver,  b.  Nov.  10,  1915. 

Teacher,  Towanda,  Pa. 

B.  John  Coburn  Culver,  b.  Mar.  6,  1917.  Farmer. 

C.  Virginia  Arline  Culver,  b.  Aug.  27,  1918. 

School  nurse  in  Coudersport,  Pa. 
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1-A.  Eva  Sylva  Clark,  mar.  Roy  Stethers. 

Children: 

A.  Howard,  1919. 

B.  George,  1920. 

C.  Glen,  1924. 

One  son,  Joel,  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Ohio,  where  he  became 
a  fine  citizen  and  successful  in  business  and  farming.  He  went  west 
afoot  (300  miles)  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  While  in  Cincinnati 
he  joined  a  Military  Company  which  acted  as  escort  to  Gen.  Lafayette 
in  his  visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  1824.  Joel's  obituary  is  long  and  full  of  praise 
of  a  worthy  citizen.  He  was  one  of  few  to  administer  on  his  own  es¬ 
tate,  having  transferred  his  property  and  attended  to  all  legal  details 
in  his  life-time.  Joel  is  remembered  as  the  one  who  announced  when 
going  blind  in  old  age  'If  the  Lord  had  intended  him  to  go  on  seeing 
He  would  not  have  made  him  blind' — so  he  refused  to  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  John,  the  oldest  son,  came  to  visit  his  brother  Palmer 
after  many  years  separation.  When  Palmer  came  home  his  wife  told 
him  she  had  another  old  man  and  showed  him  boots  on  the  hearth. 
He  was  astonished  but  she  told  him  to  look  in  the  spare  bed,  which  he 
did  and  then  announced  "Why  it's  John  asleep  in  that  bed."  Phoebe, 
Gardner's  oldest  daughter  married  Samuel  Whipple.  Aunt  Phoebe 
was  a  rather  severe  woman  and  Samuel  very  good  natured.  She  it 
was  who  at  a  family  dinner  where  strawberries  were  served  asked 
severely,  "Samuel,  are  you  going  to  eat  your  strawberries"  (hoping 
he  might  give  them  to  her— no  answer.  She  asked  again,  and  he 
finally  drawled  out  "yaas" — to  which  Phoebe  replied,  "Pretty  tole'ble 
handsome  speakings."  This  family  had  the  horse  named  "Pelig"  and 
from  it  derived  the  expression  of  the  boys,  "Pelig  is  looking  for  pins" 
— meaning  the  horse  went  slowly,  with  head  down,  difficult  to  speed 
up. 

Aunt  Phoebe  had  a  weaving  house,  with  wool  and  linen  wheels, 
etc.,  and  was  not  pleased  when  visiting  nieces  tried  their  hand  at 
weaving  and  tangled  things  up.  She  had  her  own  sons  well  lined  up 
to  knit  their  own  socks.  The  Whipple  sons,  James  and  William,  went 
west  to  California  to  seek  their  fortunes.  One  had  the  bad  luck  tc 
lose  his  false  teeth  overboard  going  round  the  Horn  in  a  storm  (sea¬ 
sick  it  is  suspected).  In  California  they  made  a  lot  of  money,  not  from 
geld  mining  but  as  builders  and  contractors  for  those  who  dug  up  the 
gold.  James  Whipple's  children  at  his  wife's  death  were  raised  by  a 
maiden  sister  Annis,  whose  stern  mother  Phoebe  had  opposed  her 
own  marriage  very  effectively. 

One  son  of  Gardner  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  facetious  for  he  said 
of  his  "bright"  children,  "these  are  my  wife's  children"— of  the  others 
not  so  bright  "these  are  my  children."  Orestes  must  have  been  one 
of  the  "bright"  ones,  for  he  attained  position — Mayor  of  Jersey  City, 
etc.,  where  he  served  for  years  without  pay  and  in  business  he  earned 
a  fortune  in  addition  to  marrying  wealth. 

Job  seems  to  be  remembered  as  the  most  devoted  and  gentle  hus¬ 
band.  His  nieces  told  how  he  went  all  around  his  wife's  chair, 
wherever  she  sat,  feeling  for  draughts,  that  he  might  save  her  from 
cold. 
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One  of  the  wives  of  this  generation  ran  away  with  the  Mormons. 
Seneca  the  sarcastic  brother-in-law  remarked,  "I  don't  blame  her, 
having  married  a  Cleveland." 

Seneca  Cleveland,  eleventh  child,  named  for  the  Indian 
Tribe  in  which  the  family  had  had  an  interest  since  early  times,  be¬ 
fore  Palmer  became  Indian  Agent.  Seneca  is  the  only  one  of  his 
generation  whom  the  younger  Compions  knew  personally.  He  vis- 
iied  often  in  the  Compton  home,  St.  Louis,  and  the  children  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  him.  Like  many  of  these  stern,  often  harsh  Cleveland 
men  they  were  notably  gentle  with  children  and  knew  how  to  interest 
them.  His  sarcasm  was  to  them  a  fine  joke  and  they  liked  waiting  on 
the  old  gentleman.  Paul  always  made  the  fire  in  his  room  in  the 
morning  and  he  needed  "but  20  minutes  to  shirt  and  shave";  while 
Mildred  saw  to  it  that  he  got  his  favorite  Lincoln  chair,  where  he  sat 
twirling  his  ivory  headed  cane,  entertaining  the  family  and  prophes- 
ing  about  the  baby  Pilchard  III— -'very  smart,  a  fine  future  for  him'. 
Seneca  was  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  a  bit  lame  from  a  severe 
cut  in  his  knee  when  young,  but  was  active  in  his  business — orchard 
nursery  salesman  until  his  death,  by  drowning.  He  seemed  to  know 
all  there  was  then  to  know  about  fruits.  Yes,  he  was  married — "when 
two  fools  met,"  he  jested.  He  lived  in  later  life  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Martha  Harrison,  Bloomington,  Ill.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  papers 
made  much  of  the  news  for  it  was  during  the  Cleveland-Harrison  cam¬ 
paign  and  they  announced  surely  one  of  his  family  would  occupy  the 
White  House.  Seneca's  daughter,  Mary  (Mrs.  Monroe  Carpenter),  was 
an  educator  of  note  in  her  district,  had  a  Boarding  School  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  and  was  county  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  years. 
Her  daughter  (there  were  twins,  Carrie  and  Cora)  became  a  teacher 
and  was  voted  the  most  popular  teacher  in  a  contest  which  gave  her 
a  trip  East  as  the  prize.  On  her  way  home,  while  passing  from  one 
car  to  another,  she  was  literally  blown  from  the  train  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  This  was  before  the  vestibule  train  was  invented. 

SARAH,  b.  1809,  10th  child  of  Gardner,  married  David  Carpenter, 
(grandparents  of  Grace  Pearson.) 

1776 — (1)  PALMER,  the  third  son  of  Gardner,  was  surely  the  son 
of  his  mother,  both  in  appearance  and  character.  His  picture  shows 
a  strong,  stem  dignified  man.  He  was  over  6  ft.  2  in.  tall.  He  had 
blue  eyes,  sandy  hair.  From  his  childhood  on  he  seemed  to  command 
respect,  if  not  fear.  The  story  goes  that  he  ran  away  from  school  to 
go  skating  and  when  called  up  later  by  the  teacher  for  a  strapping, 
he  rose,  went  forward,  looked  straight  at  the  teacher  and  said  "Well, 

Mr . "  Mr .  teacher  said  meekly  "You  may  take 

your  seat."  As  a  young  man  he  was  a  builder  and  contractor  and 
was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Old  note  books  show  his 
mathematical  ability  and  in  these  days  he  would  be  called  an  en¬ 
gineer.  For  years  he  was  Government  Indian  Agent,  supplying  the 
Indians  about  Niagara  Falls.  The  Indian  Squaws  often  sent  the  chil¬ 
dren  presents  of  park  canoes  filled  with  maple  sugar.  These  early 
contacts  probably  account  for  Ella's  interest  in  her  good  Indian  col¬ 
lection,  still  intact.  Palmer's  home  in  Buffalo,  now  torn  down,  was 
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a  large  colonial  type  house  with  a  cupola,  large  grounds  fenced  in 
with  stone  posts  and  chains.  Ella  and  Frances  played  here  at  the 
fence,  dressing  the  posts  up  as  children  and  when  naughty  these 
"children"  were  roundly  beaten  up  with  a  stick. 

Daughter  Ella  and  Richard  Compton  lived  in  part  of  the  house  at 
one  time  and  Lillie  was  born  there.  They  had  a  large  bake  oven  fired 
with  cord  wood  from  an  outside  room  and  neighbors  brought  their 
bread  over  for  baking  every  week.  Palmer  was  a  man  who  seemed 
always  to  know  his  own  mind  and  expressed  it.  He  left  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Buffalo  because  he  had  been  chided  from  the  pulpit 
for  being  absent  from  some  church  meeting.  When  an  old  man  he 
had  words  with  some  young  fellow  who  said  if  it  weren't  for  his  age 
he  would  knock  him  (Palmer)  down.  "Never  mind  my  age,"  said 
Palmer,  "come  right  on,"  as  he  took  off  his  coat.  When  caught  talking 
to  himself  one  day  he  replied,  "Well,  I  have  to  talk  to  a  sensible 
person  once  in  a  while."  He  must  have  had  many  placid  moments, 
too,  for  his  beautiful  snuff  box  looks  well  worn,  with  the  original 
vanilla  bean  for  flavor  still  in  it.  Palmer  was  a  fine  family  man,  a 
good  provider  and  very  gentle  and  helpful  with  the  children,  and 
grandchildren.  He  it  was  who  carried  and  soothed  little  daughter 
Lucy  ill  with  rheumatic  fever,  first  noted  that  baby  Ella  the  grandchild 
was  unconscious  from  doped  soothing  syrup,  administered  by  a  nurse 
and  from  which  she  never  recovered.  He  knew  how  very 
ill  the  baby  Frances  was  and  he  carried  her  about  hours  on  end 
soothing  and  treating  her  and  quenching  her  thirst  from  a  bowl,  so  she 
could  see  more  water.  But  they  lost  her  after  all  his  love  and  care. 
He  played  with  his  children  oflen,  with  the  cabbages  in  the  storage 
house,  hauled  the  cat  out  of  the  soft  soap  barrel  for  them  and  spent 
hours  washing  it  off,  etc.  The  grandchildren  drew  him  and  wife 
Sarepta  away  from  Buffalo  to  the  Middle  West,  St.  Louis  and  Alton 
(where  both  are  buried  in  Godfrey  Cemetery  in  well  marked  graves.) 
Paul  and  his  grandfather  were  especially  good  friends  and  called 
each  other  "Buckie"  as  long  as  grandfather  lived. 

SAREPTA,  Palmer's  wife,  was  a  tall,  pretty,  sweet-faced  woman. 
She  had  brown  eyes  and  dark  curly  hair.  She  was  a  woman  with 
decided  force  of  character  and  in  spite  of  Palmer's  strong-mindedness 
she  was  head  of  her  home  in  every  respect.  Sarepta  was  the  one  the 
family  and  friends  always  turned  to  in  trouble  or  tragedy.  She  was 
capable  and  strong.  Today  she  would  certainly  have  been  a  civic 
and  welfare  leader.  Her  pictures  show  her  beautifully  gowned.  She 
died  rather  young  from  pneumonia,  but  she  lived  to  enjoy  several 
grandchildren  especially  George  the  baby  whom  she  adored.  Sarep- 
+a's  family  line  is  as  follows: 

Diadamy  Reynolds  married  (1)  Henry  Moore.  They  had  a  son 

Henry  who  had  a  daughter  Selina  who  married  (1)  Mr . . . . . 

Woodford.  They  had  daughters,  Selina,  Anne  and  Harriet  Wood¬ 
ford.  2.  Selina  married  Captain  Gilbert  and  they  had  daughters  Mar¬ 
ia  and  Frances  Gilbert. 

Eleanor  Reynolds  (1)  Moore  married  (2)  Captain  Samuel  Swan. 
They  had  Sarepta.  Sarepta  Swan  married  Palmer  Cleveland.  Dia¬ 
damy  (ie)  Reynolds,  Eleanor's  sister,  married  John  Roe  I.  They  had 
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John  Roe  II  who  married  and  had  children  Mortimer  and  Emma.  Em¬ 
ma  Roe  married  Mr . .  Copeland.  They  had  Emma  who  married 

Mr.  Titman  and  they  had  one  son,  severely  and  permanently  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  World  War,  for  years  a  patient  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Excerpts  from  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Swans  and  Rey¬ 
nolds,"  by  Mildred  C.  Woods: 

"The  Reynolds  came  originally  from  Vermont.  Eleanor  was 
probably  born  in  Vermont.  Her  first  husband  was  Henry  Moore — her 
second  husband  was  Captain  Samuel  Swan,  a  New  Englander  and 
they  had  a  daughter  Sarepta  Swan  (wife  of  Palmer  Cleveland).  Cap¬ 
tain  Swan  was  long  at  sea,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  pro¬ 
bably  during  the  War  of  1812.  He  seems  to  have  been  away  from 
home  during  the  childhood  of  his  daughter,  and  long  after,  and  at  last 
was  lost  at  sea,  along  with  his  ship.  This  was  when  his  wife  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  by  Palmer 
Cleveland,  the  son-in-law,  and  told  by  him  to  Eleanor  Swan  in  the 
presence  of  his  daughter,  my  mother  (Ella  C.  C.).  There  appears  to 
have  been  little  said  of  the  event  either  then  or  later,  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  was  old  and  frail.  She  had  long  lived  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Sarepta.  A  small  straw  chest  Capt.  Swan  brought  from  Cuba  to 
his  daughter  Sarepta  when  she  was  a  little  girl  was  a  treasured  pos¬ 
session  and  still  exists.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  are  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  of  the  Compton  grandchildren,  written  by  their  mother. 
In  this  record  George  is  "Edward"  and  Dick  "Henry  Cleveland."  This 
record  was  made  before  the  birth  of  M.  C.  W.,  whose  name  does  not 
appear. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  Captain  Swan  belonged  to  the  family 
cn  whose  land  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  this  battle  did  take  place  on  land,  part  of  which  “was 
owned  by  Swans,  among  whom  were  several  named  Samuel  and 
that  men  of  this  same  name  were  engaged  in  the  action  on  that  day. 
Eleanor  Swan  was  married  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  lived  there  or  at 
Tonawanda,  an  outlying  part  of  the  city,  until  her  death  aged  about 
86.  She  was  in  Buffalo  when  the  town  was  burned  by  Indians  and 
British  in  1812,  and  with  her  two  children  escaped  along  with  her 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  the  maple  groves  then  surrounding  Buffalo. 
The  woods  were  truly  wild  and  full  of  danger,  for  at  night  the  fires 
were  kept  burning  in  the  little  cabins  to  prevent  "panthers,"  (pro¬ 
bably  wild-cats)  from  coming  in  by  way  of  the  chimneys.  Eleanor 
Swan  returned  to  Buffalo  when  peace  was  restored  and  must  have 
lived  quietly  and  calmly,  for  no  stories  of  disturbances  have  come 
down  in  her  family.  She  was  a  leader  in  her  church  (Methodist)  and 
in  her  old  age  the  elders  came  to  her  home  for  meetings  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  her.  Among  her  possessions  left  to  descendants  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Communion  tickets  (or  tokens)  dated  1840-46 — "Eleanor  Sw~an 
member  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  1st  -  2nd,  etc.,  quarterly  ticket," 
each  signed  by  her  minister,  one  of  them  A.  M.  Fillmore,  father  of 
Millard  Fillmore  (later  President  of  U.  S.  A.)  On  each  ticket,  which  has 
a  delicate  little  conventional  border  in  black  and  white  is  a  verse  of 
Scripture  and  a  verse  of  a  hymn  or  poem — "For  by  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  santified,"  Heb.  X.  14  -  1st  quarter 
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1840."  Eleanor  Reynolds  Swan  was  indeed  one  of  the  elect.  More¬ 
over  she  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  her  own  family,  es¬ 
pecially  her  son-in-law  Palmer  Cleveland.  In  appearance  she  was 
small.  Her  daguerreotype  taken  in  old  age  shows  a  strong  well¬ 
shaped  face,  bright  eyes,  firm  mouth  and  good  nose.  She  wears  a 
white  cap,  with  long  strings,  dark  dress  and  a  shawl  of  lighter  color. 
Beside  her,  with  hand  on  her  shoulder,  stands  little  granddaughter 
Lucy  Cleveland,  aged  8.  Lucy's  dress  was  made  by  her  sister  Ella 
out  of  a  dress  from  her  own  trousseau — blue  silk.  Part  of  the  dress  is 
still  in  existence.  Lucy  certainly  was  a  beautiful  little  girl. 

The  two  families  Moore  and  Swan  were  intimate  as  one  family, 
the  daughters  of  Henry  Moore  II,  visiting  often  in  Sarepta  Swan  Cleve¬ 
land's  home.  Harriet  Moore  was  a  fine  needle  woman  and  did  much 
sewing  when  in  Buffalo  and  was  the  favorite.  Ann  Moore  married  a 
Britton,  parents  of  George  Britton  who  married  Ann  Cleveland.  My 
mother  E.  C.  C.  told  me  of  visits  of  these  girls  who  lived  in  E.  Aurora, 
Li.  Y.  I  myself  met  Selinda  Woodford  when  she  was  an  old  woman 
living  with  her  daughter  in  East  Aurora.  She  was  a  tiny  and  very 
active  little  old  person  with  bright  brown  eyes  and  very  red  cheeks, 
who  "phoned  for  a  hack"  for  us  when  train-time  came. 

Eleanor  Reynolds  Swan  had  a  sister,  Diadamy,  who  married 
John  Roe.  They  went  "west"  (Ohio)  where  he  was  a  teacher. 
Their  son  John  Roe  went  farther  west  (St.  Louis)  and  although  his  fath¬ 
er  neglected  his  son's  early  education,  not  even  teaching  him  to  read 
and  write,  he  became  a  man  of  business  and  amassed  a  large  for¬ 
tune  and  was  respected  in  his  city.  His  distant  cousin,  Lydia  Ann 
Britton  finally  taught  him,  a  grown  man,  to  read  and  write.  John  Roe 
II  laid  out  that  part  of  St.  Louis  known  as  Compton  Hill,  which  he 
named  along  with  the  street  for  my  father. 

Two  other  children  of  John  I  met  a  tragic  death  and  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  story  thrilled  and  awed  me  in  my  childhood.  The  family 
lived  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  in  Ohio  on  a  little  clearing  and  one  day 
in  early  winter  these  children,  little  more  than  babies,  wandered  into 
the  woods  and  were  lost.  A  wild  search  was  made  for  them,  but 
without  avail,  and  at  last  all  hope  was  given  up.  The  following  spring 
a  wood-cutter  came  upon  some  little  bones  in  the  forest,  which  he 
gathered  up,  along  with  a  few  bits  of  clothing,  some  buttons  and  the 
tiny  suspender  fastenings  of  the  boy.  And  thus  the  fate  of  the  children 
was  at  last  discovered  and  the  pitiful  relics  were  buried  in  the  coffin 
of  the  newly-born  child  which  had  just  come  and  gone. 

John  Roe  II  had  2  children,  1.  Emma  married  Mr.  Copeland.  Her 
daughter  married  Mr.  Titman,  a  wealthy  shoe  manufacturer.  They 
had  a  son  injured  in  the  first  World  War. 

2.  Mortimer — a  talented  young  man,  as  a  volume  of  poems  he 
wrote  and  published  showed.  But  he  was  seriously  injured  in  an  ac¬ 
cident,  thrown  and  dragged  by  his  horse,  so  that  he  was  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  nearly  40  years  before  his  death.  His  share  of  his  father's  large 
fortune  gave  him  every  luxury  and  care."  M.  C.  W. 
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SWAN  ANCESTRY  AND  COAT  OF  ARMS 

The  Swan  family  is  very  old  in  England.  One  of  the  first  referen¬ 
ces  to  the  name  occurs  in  the  archives  of  Battle  Abbey— Bartholomew 
le  Swan.  The  house  of  Swan  possessed  properties  in  counties  Kent 
and  Derby  in  the  time  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror.  John  Swan  of  South- 
fJeet  was  Baron  of  the  Borough  of  Sandwich  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  John  Swan  came  to  New  England  in  1640;  he  was  a  freeman  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1668;  Richard  settled  in  Rawley,  Mass,  1639; 
Thomas  was  a  physician  in  Boston  1655;  Robert  was  a  resident  of 
Haverhill  1646— by  Ruby  Harkins  Ellis, — Sarepta  Swan  Cleveland 
was  a  descendant  of  the  New  England  Swans. 

The  name  derives  from  the  bird  swan  and  was  used  by  knights 
as  an  heroic  symbol.  It  is  said  Edward  III  used  to  swear  by  it — "By 
the  Swan" — hence  our  expression  "I'll  Swan." 

The  coat  of  arms  is  described:  "Azure,  a  chevron  ermine,  be¬ 
tween  3  swans  argent.  Crest:  a  demi-talbot  salient  gules,  collared. 
These  arms  were  found  on  the  tomb  of  Colonel  Thomas  Swan  at 
Swans  Point,  Isle  -of  Wight  Co.,  Virginia.  Col.  Swan  died  1680.  The 
Virginia  Swans  were  from  Denton  Court,  County  Kent,  England. 

(2)  HENRY  CLEVELAND  spent  his  young  life  in  Buffalo,  later  he 
lived  and  died  as  a  very  old  man  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  marble 
sculptor  specializing  in  marble  frames,  paper  weights,  etc.  Samples 
of  his  work  are  seen  in  the  frame  on  a  portrait  of  Lillie  Compton,  as 
a  child,  and  a  paperweight  with  an  insert  portrait  of  his  mother  Sarepta 
Swan  Cleveland.  He  was  a  tall  handsome  man,  strongly  resembling 
his  sister  Ella,  dark  eyes,  large  nose  and  Mildred  C.  W.  remembers 
him  with  gray  hair,  some-what  bald  and  with  a  long  white  beard  and 
with  very  pleasant  manners. 

(3)  ANNIS  and  (4)  ELINOR  the  babies  who  died  very  young 
were  named  for  the  grandmothers. 

(5)  CHARLES  met  a  violent  death.  When  6  years  old  he,  with 
other  children  were  playing  about  a  house  being  built  and  in  some 
way  Charles  fell  into  the  lime  kiln.  He  died  a  few  days  later,  on  his 
birthday. 

(6)  ANNA  was  as  a  girl  ambitious  in  school,  graduating  in 
Buffalo  and  became  a  country  school  teacher  at  the  age  of  15,  later 
in  Buffalo,  where  she  continued  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  until 
her  marriage  to  George  Britton,  a  river  pilot.  He  ran  the  blockade  at 
Vicksburg  during  the  Civil  War  and  received  recognition  for  his  skill. 
Later  the  boilers  in  his  boat  exploded  and  he  was  killed  on  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  near  Memphis.  After  Mr.  Britton's  death  Anna  lived  with  her 
parents  in  Buffalo,  later  in  Alton,  Ill.,  where  she  taught  school  and 
became  Principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  School,  Alton,  Ill.  She 
was  known  as  an  exceptionally  fine  teacher  and  noted  as  a  discip¬ 
linarian.  In  later  years,  a  business  friend  of  Cleve's  said,  "No  doubt 
about  it,  Cleve's  aunt  had  disciplined  him  so  well  and  handled  him 
afterwards  in  such  a  tactful  way  that  she  certainly  got  him  headed 
right,  in  fact,  he  declared  she  "saved  him  from  a  life  of  crime  and  the 
penitentiary."  She  was  not  merely  a  disciplinarian  but  a  strong  par¬ 
tisan  of  her  boys.  Neighbors  could  not  throw  water  into  the  school 
yard  without  sufficient  reprimand  to  stop  such  performances.  One 
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Hallowe'en  somebody  carried  the  school  gates  to  the  hollow  some  3 
miles  away.  When  it  was  reported  to  Mrs.  Britton,  alter  morning  exer¬ 
cises  she  said  calmly,  "Now  the  boys  who  took  the  gates  are  excused 
to  go  and  get  them."  Several  large  boys  rose  and  filed  out.  Years 
later  one  of  them  asked  her  how  she  knew  they  were  the  ones  who 
had  taken  the  gates.  She  said,  "I  didn't,  I  merely  said  those  who 
took  them  were  excused  to  go  and  bring  the  gates  back." 

After  her  retirement  Anna  was  a  member  of  the  Compton  family 
until  her  death  in  St.  Louis  from  a  heart  attack,  the  result  of  asthma. 

(7) .  ELLA  LOUISE  CLEVELAND  was  the  6th  child  of  Palmer  and 
Sarepta  Cleveland.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  one  most  favored  by 
late  from  her  very  childhood,  for  her  long  life  was  freer  from  care  and 
sorrow  than  is  usually  the  case.  And  only  during  early  life  do  we 
hear  of  any  near  tragedy.  One  particularly  thrilling  story  tells  how 
Ella,  aged  3,  wanted  to  go  to  her  father  who  was  milking.  She  passed 
in  front  of  the  cow  who  proceeded  to  catch  her  up  by  a  horn  through 
the  belt  of  her  dress,  slightly  injuring  and  terribly  frightening  the  little 
girl.  The  sequel  shows  a  very  fond  father,  for  the  cow  was  sold  next 
day.  Even  earlier,  baby  Ella  had  passed  through  a  very  real  danger 
successfully.  Her  mother  put  her  in  a  small  chair  before  the  open 
kitchen  fire  and  secured  her  by  tying  a  towel  about  baby  and  chair 
back.  An  older  child  untied  the  towel  and  little  Ella  fell  forward  onto 
hot  coals,  receiving  a  burn,  the  mark  of  which  she  carried  all  her  life. 

Little  Ella  never  lacked  initiative  and  enterprise.  Once  when  she 
did  not  approve  of  a  certain  new  calico  dress  she  managed  to  rid 
herself  of  it  with  profit.  Her  father  was  agent  for  Indians  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  members  of  these  tribes  frequently  came  to  the  Cleveland 
home  in  Buffalo  when  wanting  something — a  squaw  arrived  at  the 
right  time,  for  Ella  sold  her  new  dress  to  her  for  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  penny.  Again,  understanding  parents  meted  out  no  punishment 
to  the  culprit. 

Ella  grew  into  an  attractive  stalely  young  woman,  and  after  at- 
lending  Buffalo  Female  Seminary  she  at  the  age  of  seventeen  "met 
her  fate."  She  married  Richard  Jordan  Compton.  The  school  is  today 
still  a  flourishing  one  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

(8)  FRANCES  C.  CLEVELAND  and  HORACE  GREEN  eloped  in 
1860  and  were  married  under  the  assumed  names  of  Rebecca  Jane 
Goodspeed  and  Obadiah  Johnson. 

(11)  LILLIE  (LILLIAN)  started  her  young  life  auspiciously.  Among 
her  first  callers  was  Millard  Fillmore,  afterwards  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  He  courteously  left  his  card  for  Miss  Compton,  which  is 
still  cherished.  As  a  little  girl  she  became  the  friend  of  Ole  Bull,  the 
Norwegian  violinist  in  her  father's  music  store.  He  graciously  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  his  photograph,  and  inscribed  to  her. 

Lillie  later,  as  a  little  girl  in  St.  Louis,  attended  "Frau  Helm  Koffs" 
school  where  all  studies  were  pursued  in  German.  As  a  result  Lillie 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  German  which  she  spoke  and 
lead  fluently  all  her  life. 

Lillie  and  her  husband  Willis  Long  were  cremated  and  their  ashes 
iest  in  the  Missouri  Crematory,  3211  Sublette  Ave.,  South  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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(12)  FRANCES  CLEVELAND  COMPTON  lived  less  than  two 
years,  but  the  beautiful  portrait  of  her  keeps  "Little  Fran"  more  than  a 
mere  memory.  She  is  a  real  personality  today.  She  and  her  baby 
sister  Ella  were  buried  in  Buffalo,  probably  in  North  St.  Cemetery 
(where  Lenox  Hotel  stands).  They  were  removed  about  1886-9  to 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery.  As  the  graves  were  unmarked  a  memorial 
to  them  was  placed  on  the  rear  of  Ann  Jordan  Compton's  marker. 

(13)  PALMER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON  entered  his  father's  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  mere  boy.  By  hard  work  and  sheer  worth  he  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  growing  and  successful  business.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  J.  Compton  and  Sons,  with 
title  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  As  a  boy  the  neighbors  told  his  mother 
he  must  be  a  very  good  boy  for  they  saw  him  reading  his  big  Bible 
every  night.  The  family  found  the  Complete  Works  of  Wm.  Shakes¬ 
peare  at  his  bed-side,  which  he  read  constantly,  night  after  night,  un¬ 
til  he  knew  every  line  of  every  play  in  that  huge  folio  edition. 

(14)  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON  entered  the  firm  of  Comp¬ 
ton  &  Sons  as  a  young  man.  Later  he  was  retired  and  devoted  much 
time  to  his  fine  gardens.  Dick  was  intended  for  a  naturalist  for  as  a 
mere  baby,  he  guarded  the  turtle  they  found,  while  Cleve  ran  for  his 
mother. 

(15)  GEORGE  BRITTON  COMPTON  grew  up  in  his  father's  busi¬ 
ness,  became  the  President  of  the  Company  and  has  only  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service,  remaining  in  the  firm  as  Director. 

(16)  PAUL  COMPTON  attended  St.  Louis  School  of  Art  and  was 
head  of  the  Creative  Department,  later  Vice-President  of  R.  J.  Comp¬ 
ton  &  Sons. 

(17)  MILDRED  COMPTON  WOODS  is  a  graduate  of  Mary  In¬ 
stitute  and  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Washington  University. 
She  was  manager  of  Occupational  Therapy  Shop,  Barnes  Hospital,  St. 
Louis. 

(18)  HARRY  CLEVELAND  GREEN  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  State.  Later  he  was  associated  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  business. 

(20)  ELOISE  COMPTON  LONG  studied  art  in  St.  Louis  and  ex¬ 
hibits  paintings  in  many  art  exhibits. 

(24)  LILLIAN'S,  husband  Edwin  Earle  Gibboney,  served  in  the 
World  War  -  Aviation. 

(27)  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON  III,  volunteered  and  was 
2nd  Lieutenant  Field  Artillery  in  the  World  War.  He  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  in  New  York  for  nearly  25  years.  At  present  he 
is  President  of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York.  Margaret  Comp¬ 
ton  was  Nurse's  Aid  in  N.  Y.  Hospitals  during  World  War.  She  is 
successfully  engaged  in  the  florist  business  in  New  York. 

(28)  LETCHER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON  volunteered  and  was 
2nd  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  140th  Regiment.  Killed  in  action  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Argonne,  First  World  War.  He  was  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  post-humously  for  bravery  in  action. 

(29)  BRITTON  A.  COMPTON  volunteered  and  was  Corporal  of 
Artillery  in  the  128th  Field  Artillery,  serving  in  France.  In  line  of  duty 
lie  carried  ammunition  to  the  front  line  trenches  under  heavy  gun  fire. 
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(30)  CORNELIA  COMPTON  CUMMINGS  graduated  at  Mary  In¬ 
stitute  and  Missouri  State  University.  She  was  a  teacher  of  French 
at  Centennary  College,  Shreveport,  La.,  before  her  marriage. 

(31)  MILDRED  COMPTON  BARNWELL  followed  a  business  ca¬ 
reer  until  her  marriage.  Her  husband,  John  W.  Barnwell,  enlisted  and 
served  in  France  more  than  a  year,  42nd  Co.,  1st  Army  Engineers. 

(32)  HOUSTON  L.  COMPTON  volunteered  and  was  inducted 
into  the  Coast  Guards,  July,  1942. 

(33)  COULTER  BATES  COMPTON  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy.  He  served  in  the  World  War  as  Major,  Cavalry 
National  Army  and  1st  Lieut.  Cavalry  Regular  Army,  with  13th  Regu¬ 
lar  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio 
and  along  Mexican  border  in  Texas.  Resigned  from  the  regular  army 
1919.  President  of  Compton  &  Sons,  St.  Louis. 

(34)  ENO  COMPTON  served  in  the  World  War  as  American  Red 
Cross  Ambulance  driver  in  France,  June-Dee.  1917,  and  2nd  Lieut.  F. 
A.  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.  Oct.  1918  -  Jan.  1919.  He  was,  until  his 
death,  connected  with  Compton  &  Sons,  St.  Louis. 

(35)  GEO.  TARLTON  COMPTON  volunteered  and  has  been  sent 
to  Officers'  Training  Camp. 

(37)  JOSEPHINE  LATHROP  COMPTON  attended  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  St.  Louis  School  of  Art  and  had  a  successful  career  in 
commercial  art  in  Chicago.  She  is  at  present  doing  portrait  work. 

(38)  LATHROP  (BUD)  COMPTON  volunteered  for  army  service 
as  a  private  and  is  now  2nd  Lieut,  on  duty  "somewhere  in  the  Pacific." 

(41)  THOMAS  CLEVELAND  BLICK  graduated  at  Cornell  and  is 
a  business  man  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(42)  GEORGE  E.  WELLS,  Jr.  graduated  Mass.  Institute  of  Techno¬ 
logy  as  Civil  Engineer,  and  is  at  present  in  the  contracting  business. 
He  is  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  R.  Marine  Corps  305  ('42.) 

(43)  WILLIS  LONG  WELLS  graduated  as  an  architect  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  and  is  at  present  an  aeronautical  engineer.  He  is 
Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  C.,  serving  as  test  pilot  with  Curtis  Wright  Airplane  Co. 

(44)  DAVID  WELLS  graduated  as  Mechanical  Engineer  and  is  at 
present  a  contractor. 

(45)  ELOISE  WELLS  POLK  and 

(46)  EUGENIA  GEORGE  WELLS  are  landscape  architects  in  St. 
Louis. 

(48)  MARY  LONG  ROGERS  attended  University  of  Illinois,  spec¬ 
ializing  in  landscape  gardening. 
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THE  COMPTON  FAMILY  IN  ENGLAND 

Since  our  Compton  family  came  so  recently  from  England  and 
can  only  be  connected  with  the  other  American  branches  through  the 
lines  in  England  it  may  be  of  interest  to  have  a  short  sketch  of  the 
older  English  families,  and  their  estates. 

Patronymics  were  being  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  The  Anglo-Saxons  required  the  use  of  these  surnames  at  an 
early  date.  Very  frequently  patronymics  derived  from  place  names, 
which  were  often  merely  descriptive  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
place. 

Camden  (1551-1623)  the  English  antiquary  and  historian  in  "Brit 
tania"  speaks  of  "Compton  in  the  hole."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
practically  all  of  the  places  called  Compton  and  noted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions  do  lie  low,  in  the  valley,  under  the  hill,  below,  etc. 
They  have  had  various  spellings  at  different  periods — Cumtime,  Cum- 
ton,  Contown,  Crampton,  Compton,  the  accepted  spelling  today.  One 
authority  says  cwm  means  in  a  valley;  another  that  ton  derives  from 
a  Saxon  word  meaning  a  place  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  a  clan  settle¬ 
ment,  hence  Compton — "a  homestead  in  a  hole  and  so  the  Celt  and 
Saxon  come  together  in  the  name."  (See  notes  for  other  derivations). 
This  seems  to  be  the  accepted  meaning,  for  after  Camden,  Hov/itt,  the 
author,  has  a  rustic  showing  him  the  Manor  Compton  Wingate  give 
forth  this  discouraging  description — "Did  ye  ever  see  sich  a  hole"— 
and  one  of  the  descendants  of  Compton,  a  late  Bishop  of  Ely  is  said 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  repeating  the  quaint  introduction. 

The  earliest  name  which  is  connected  with  the  oldest  Compton 
estate  is  Turchil  the  original  owner  of  "eight  hides  one  virgate"  in 
Warwickshire.  Sir  William  Dugdale  does  not  show  the  original  de¬ 
scent  of  the  original  owners  of  the  lordship  Compton;  he  finds  "not 
much  that  is  memorable"  after  Edward  I  till  Henry  VIII,  but  one  writ¬ 
er  accepts  Turchill,  father  of  Alwyne  as  the  founder  of  the  family. 
(See  notes.)  "Alwyne  was  a  noted  Saxon  Chief  in  Warwick.  Thomas 
Compton  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Alwyne  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
(1216-1272)".  Granted  this  to  be  correct  Thomas  Compton  is  the  first 
Compton  with  given  name  known.  Hutton  in  his  "Shakespeare  Coun¬ 
try"  says  Compton  Wingates  "passed  through  Turchill's  own  heirs, 
not  going  to  Henry  of  Newburgh,  in  some  way  unrecorded,  into  the 
family  named  Compton  who  held  it  at  least  from  Edward  the  First, 
then  in  infeudation  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Can  it  be  that  Turchill's 
heirs  had  already  taken  the  surname  Compton  from  the  location  and 
be  one  and  the  same  family  as  suggested."  Sir  Dugdale  says  Wil¬ 
liam  Compton  a  ward  of  the  King  became  at  the  age  of  1 1  a  page  to 
Henry  (Duke  of  York,  later  Henry  VIII)  then  groom  of  the  Chamber. 

*  "He  was  greatly  in  Henry's  favor."  He  was  with  Henry  VIII  at  the 
"Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

Sir  William's  descendants — all  Comptons — held  favor  with  royal¬ 
ty  and  received  various  titles  and  positions.  They  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  loyal  service  to  the  King  as  banners  in  the  old  church  at  Comp¬ 
ton  Wingate  and  records  show. 
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Sir  William  Compton  built  the  ancestral  home  in  Warwickshire 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547),  and  it  is  today  the  home  of  the 
same  family,  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

COMPTON  WINGATE  MANOR,  Shipton  on  Stour,  lies  "nearly  3 
miles  from  Upper  Tysoe,  down  a  curious  wandering  wooded  road.  ' 
"Compton  Pike"  "at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  set  there  as  a  landmark  to 
guide  you  to  the  house  in  the  hole." 

From  Oxford  and  the  Cotswolds  by  H.  A.  Evans: 

"The  Marquess  of  Northampton's  house  of  Compton  Wynyates  or 
Compton  Vinieyatys — so  called  from  the  vineyard  which  once  existed 
here — lies  deep  down  in  a  fold  of  the  hills — a  situation  sheltered  and 
secure,  and  of  all  others  one  to  appeal  to  the  builder  of  four  centuries 
ago.  On  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  a  beautiful  garden,  the 
creation  of  the  present  Marquess  (1927),  beyond  ...  a  well  kept  lawn 
and  the  house  of  red  brick."  The  employment  of  brick,  rather  than 
stone  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Compton  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  and  friend  of  Henry  VIII  had  received  a  gift  of  a  castle  at  Full- 
brook,  near  Warv/ick  which  he  pulled  down,  using  the  materials  for 
his  new  Compton  Wingates.  The  mortar  was  so  strong  the  twisted 
chimneys  seen  at  Wingates  are  said  to  have  been  transported  whole. 

"Sir  William  Compton  is  the  first  of  the  family  of  whose  career 
details  have  come  down  to  us,  but  his  ancestors  had  lived  here  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I,  if  not  earlier."  The  village  of  Compton  was 
swept  away  by  later  enclosures,  Sir  William  himself  having  enclosed 
no  less  than  2000  acres.  William,  great  grandson  of  Sir  William,  first 
Earl  of  Northampton,  married  the  heiress  of  a  London  Alderman,  Sir 
John  Spencer.  The  second  earl  (Spencer  Compton)  fought  at  Edge- 
hill — his  son  William  at  Banbury,  his  youngest  son  Henry  was  the 
militant  Bishop  of  London  who  rode  before  Anne's  carriage  armed 
with  sword  and  pistols,  when  she  fled  at  the  Revolution.  Compton 
House  was  garrisoned  for  the  King,  but  was  taken  by  the  Roundheads, 
1644.  At  this  time  the  church  was  "totally  reduced  to  rubbish,"  and 
the  monuments  of  the  founder,  his  wife  and  grandson  Henry  (first 
Baron  Compton)  were  broken  up  and  thrown  in  the  lake,  but  were 
later  restored  in  the  church. 

In  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  published  in  1656  is  a  charming  en¬ 
graving  of  William  Compton  and  his  wife,  taken  from  the  Compton 
window,  presented  by  Sir  William,  in  the  old  Balliol  Chapel  at  Oxford. 
Recently  the  ancient  pieces  of  glass  showing  the  Comptons  and  their 
coat  of  arms  have  been  inserted  in  the  modern  window  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  chapel  of  Balliol.  Lovely  sketches  of  Compton  Wingates  are 
found  in  "Oxford  and  the  Cotswolde,  also  in  "Shakespeare's  Country." 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  Tudar  Manor  houses  in 
England,  "a  most  perfect  example  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture." 

"Wingates  was  quite  deserted  and  all  the  fine  furniture  sold  in  the 
18th  century  but  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  was  restored  to  all 
iis  beauty  and  has  become  a  favorite  home  of  its  owners.  It  is  indeed 
a  lovely  house." 

From  "Northampton"  by  H.  A.  Evans: 

Near  Whiston — "We  catch  sight  of  the  Marquess  of  Northamp¬ 
ton's  beautifully  wooded  park  climbing  the  hill — The  house  stands  at 
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the  top — A  castle  once  stood  here  (hence  the  name  CASTLE  ASHBY) 
— This  is  one  of  those  splendid  palaces  which  the  new  nobility  were 
building  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  was  begun  by  Henry,  first  Lord  Comp¬ 
ton  in  the  eighties  of  the  16th  century  and  finished  by  his  son  William, 
second  Baron  Compton  and  (1618)  first  Earl  of  Northampton;  be  it  noted 
that  a  young  noble  who  had  doubled  the  fortune  of  his  family  by  run¬ 
ning  away  with  a  Lord  Mayor's  daughter  was  well  able  to  support 
the  dignity  of  an  earldom. — The  attention  of  the  most  casual  visitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  open  letters  of  the  text  which  runs 
around  the  balustrade  at  the  top  of  the  house— Nisi  Dominus  Aedifica- 
verit  domum  in  vanum  laboreverunt  qui  aedificant  earn— The  gardens 
and  shrubberies  bear  ample  witness  to  that  love  of  trees  and  flowers 
which  has  been  hereditary  in  the  family  for  many  generations." 

From  SURREY  by  Eric  Parker: 

"The  next  village  under  the  Hog's  Back  on  the  way  to  Guilford  is 
COMPTON — the  prettiest  way  to  find  the  village  is  to  drop  down  on  it 
by  a  woodland  foot  path  from  the  west."  Old  and  less  Old  seem  to 
blend  more  pleasantly  than  in  most  villages — ancient  timbered  houses, 
lovely  gardens  and  modest  homes  and  the  ancient  church,  part  of  it 
pre  Norman.  The  sanctuary  is  the  beauty  of  the  church — the  only 
two  storied  sanctuary  in  England,  with  a  wooden  Norman  screen, 
"which  fences  off  the  upper  sanctuary,  the  oldest  known  in  England 
(1180)." 

From  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  by  Edward  Hutton: 

"COMPTON  ABDALE  over  the  Coin  Valley;  a  pretty  place,  the 
church  with  a  fine  porch  dedicated  in  honor  of  St.  Oswald,  above  the 
village — "the  village  beautifully  situated." 

From  HAMPSHIRE  by  D.  H.  M.  Read: 

"North  of  Otterboume  COMPTON  hides  in  a  hollow  of  the  Downs 
— it  is  a  surprise  on  entering  the  church  (All  Saints,  1015)  to  face  a  fine 
old  arch  of  11th  C.  work — ." 

From  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  by  J.  B.  Firth: 

In  the  village  of  Hawton  near  Newark-on-Trent  is  a  wonderful 
Easter  Sepulchre  in  the  Chancel  of  the  Church.  The  Chancel  dates 
back  to  the  1st  quarter  of  the  14th  century.  Here  is  some  of  the  richest 
tieatment  of  stone-work.  This  Chancel  was  founded  by  SIR  RICHARD 
DE  COMPTON.  His  tomb  adjoins  the  Easter  Sepulchre  and  is  en¬ 
closed  in  the  same  sepulchred  frame.  The  knight  "cross-kneed  and 
in  chain  armour,  within  an  arched  recess,  showing  the  same  rich 
ornament  and  crowned  with  a  mutilated  finial  of  a  bishop."  This 
Chancel  has  been  treated  as  a  "National  Monument"  since  1844  and 
has  been  accurately  sketched  and  measured  and  is  carefully  main¬ 
tained.  Beneath  the  tower  of  Hawton  Church  is  the  tomb  of  ROBERT 
DE  COMPTON — the  brass  is  unfortunately  gone. 

"Of  the  great  house  at  Hawton  where  first  the  COMPTONS  and 
dfterwards  the  Molineux  lived,  no  trace  remains." 

From  SOMERSET  by  Edward  Hutton: 

Along  the  Polden  Hills  (near  Bridgewater)  Dundon  "at  the  foot  of 
Polden,  pretty  COMPTON  lies  with  its  manor  house  under  the  camp 
on  Dundon  Beacon."— "So  I  went  on  my  way  through  the  beautiful 
vale  past  COMPTON  DANDO,  of  which  I  find  nothing  to  say  save  that 
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it  came  at  one  time  into  the  possession  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Farleigh 
by  marriage  and  that  into  the  south  buttress  of  the  eastern  end  of  its 
church  a  Roman  altar  has  anciently  been  built,  probably  to  preserve 
it." 

From  CHEW  STOKE,  Southward  and  from  Mareton,  I  climbed  a 
little  way  thence  into  the  roots  of  Mendip,  to  the  beautiful  village  of 
COMPTON  MARTIN.  The  great  sight  of  Compton  Martin,  apart  from 
its  own  beauty  is  its  unique  church,  a  really  glorious  building  of  the 
latest  Norman  type — built  probably  by  Martin  de  Trene  which  family 
gave  Compton  its  additional  name." 

St.  Wulfric  (b.  1064  d.  1154)  was  born  at  Compton  Martin  at  the 
time  the  church  was  being  built — the  Saint  who  prophesied  to  Henry  I 
that  Stephen  would  be  king. 

"Leaving  Blackford — taking  a  byway  to  the  left  through  COMP¬ 
TON  PAUNCEFOOT  among  the  woods  we  come  to  South  Cadbury 
under  the  height  of  Cadbury  Castle  a  great  ruined  earth  work  that  I 
like  to  believe  is  alas,  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Camelot." 

Near  Axbridge  lies  "COMPTON  BISHOP  with  its  interesting  little 
church,  its  Norman  font,  carved  stone  pulpit  and  ancient  glass,  under 
Wavering  Down  and  Crooks  Peak — that  well  known  horn  of  the  first 
island  hill  of  Mendip  toward  the  sea." 

From  DORSET  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves: 

Along  the  road  to  Blandford  "is  the  little  settlement  of  COMPTON 
ABBAS.  The  modern  village  that  all  can  see  is  by  the  roadside  and 
is  bald  and  bold  enough.  There  is  however  a  shy  lane  which  leads 
to  a  glen  at  the  very  foot  of  the  downs,  where  hidden  among  orchards 
and  trees  the  shrunken  old  hamlet  will  be  found.  By  the  side  of  its 
thatched  cottages  is  the  ancient  graveyard.  Under  a  yew  tree  is  the 
stump  of  the  village  cross.  The  church  is  gone,  but  its  square  tower, 
covered  with  ivy  still  stands.  It  has  for  its  only  background  the 
smooth  immense  rampart  of  the  downs.  In  picturesqueness  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  Compton  Abbas  have  gained  little  by  the  exchange  of  "old 
lamps  for  new." 

From  BERKSHIRE  by  J.  E.  Vincent: 

Along  the  "Port  Way"  (near  the  Wiltshire  border)  lies  COMPTON 
BEAUCHAMP. — (Note  the  charming  sketches  by  F.  L.  Griggs  in  "Berk¬ 
shire"  p.  191). 

"Three  miles  to  the  west  of  Oldworth  and  down  a  cruel  hill,  the 
modest  village  of  Compton  lies  in  a  dimple  of  the  Downs — positively 
nestling  under  the  White  Horse." 

COMPTON  BEAUCHAMP  has  a  charter  of  955  A.  D.,  and  "an  in¬ 
teresting  little  church  and  a  more  interesting  Manor  House."  (Here 
follows  a  delightful  description  of  a  moated  Manor  House  surrounded 
by  gardens,  walls,  gateways,  etc.)  "A  house  of  individual  beauty  to 
which  that  tortured  word  unique  is  really  applicable."  From  Comp¬ 
ton  Beauchamp  the  way  leads  up  to  the  famous  white  Horse  on  the 
Downs.  Antiquarians  have  long  argued  whether  this  was  the  site  of 
the  battle  of  Ashdown  (Alfred  against  the  Danes  871)  or  whether  it  was 
the  nearby  COMPTON  PARVA — with  a  church  containing  brasses 
only  back  to  1500  and  if  it  had  an  earlier  history  it  is  entirely  forgotten. 
One  antiquary  quotes:  "Eadred  (Ethelred)  is  also  said  to  have  given 
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8  hides  of  land  at  Cumtune  (Compton)  near  the  hill  called  Aesces  dune 
(Ashdown).''  Whichever  village  it  may  be,  it  carries  the  name  of  our 
family  Compton. 

There  are  other  villages  and  places  named  Compton  near  South¬ 
ampton  in  Hampshire.  Long  Compton  in  Warwickshire,  Compton  Ver- 
rry,  Fenny  Compton,  etc.,  and  Compton  Castle  in  Devonshire,  near 
Cockington.  It  is  a  picturesque  castellated  mansion,  erected  in  the 
15th  century,  once  the  seat  of  the  Gilbert  family,  now  a  farm-house. 
Compton  Place,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  near  Eastburne 
Sussex.  The  Gazeteer  lists  over  30  places  named  Compton.  So  the 
Compton  lineage  is  ancient,  the  villages  bearing  the  name  of  Comp¬ 
ton  are  equally  as  old  or  older — all  of  them  are  picturesque  or  have 
interesting  features,  most  of  them  lie  low,  ''in  the  hole",  under  the  hill, 
etc.,  and  all  of  them  are  in  southern  or  south  central  England. 

From  KENT  by  Walter  Jerrold: 

"O  famous  Kent 

What  county  hath  this  isle  that  can  compare  with  thee? 

That  hath  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  cans't  wish: 

Thy  rabbits,  venison,  fruits,  thy  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish, 

As  with  what  strength  comports  thy  hay,  thy  corn,  thy  wood 
Nor  anything  doth  want  that  anywhere  is  good." 

Michael  Drayton. 

"A  county  that  has  beauty  and  varied  beauty  to  offer  to  the  eye 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but — also  a  county  rich  in  matters  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  imagination,  a  county  in  which  the  making  of  history  has 
been  carried  on  for  close  upon  twenty  centuries  and  one  rich  even  in 
those  relics  which  tell  of  earlier  unrecorded  times  when  wild  in  woods 
Ihe  naked  savage  ran."  Caesar,  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  Danes, 
St.  Augustine,  William  the  Conqueror,  Kings,  pageants,  pilgrimages, 
"historic  love-making  and  historic  crime" — all  these  are  part  of  Kent; 
and  above  all,  to  the  returning  Englishman  Kent  offers  the  Cliffs  of 
Dover.  The  men  of  Kent  led  by  Archbishop  Stigand  and  Abbot  Egele- 
ine,  armed  and  ready  for  battle,  but  camoulflaged  under  green  bows 
of  trees,  which  they  threw  off  as  William  the  Conqueror  approached, 
met  him  with  these  words:  'The  Commons  of  Kent  (most  notable  Duke) 
are  ready  to  offer  thee  either  Peace  or  Warr  at  thy  own  choice  and 
election:  Peace  with  their  faithful  Obedience,  if  thou  wilt  permit  them 
to  enjoy  their  ancient  Liberties;  Warr  and  that  most  deadly,  if  thou 
deny  it  them." 

"One  authority  tells  us  that  "men  of  Kent"  are  those  born  within 
the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  while  "Kentish  men"  are  those 
bom  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  more  com¬ 
monly  accepted  explanation  is  however  that  the  "men  of  Kent"  are 
those  born  east  and  south  of  the  Medway,  while  Kentish  men  are  those 
born  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  This  explanation  may  be  historical 
as'  well  as  geographical  for  the  eastern  part  of  Kent  was  settled  by 
Gothic  and  the  western  by  Frisian  tribes,  so  the  rivalry  may  be  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  ancient  rivalry" — "Our"  Comptons  were  "Men  of  Kent." 

ROCHESTER,  (Kent,  England)  has  been  an  important  place  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  largely  due  to  its  location  on 
the  road  from  Dover  to  London  and  the  Watling  Street  is  still  visible. 
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Rochester  was  a  stage  on  the  road  for  pilgrims  from  London  to  Can¬ 
terbury  "To  Rouchester  standeth  here  faste  by,"  and  modern  pilgrims 
(tourists  largely)  are  still  on  their  way. 

Our  immediate  ancestors  knew  Rochester  which  in  many  details 
must  have  been  much  as  it  is  today,  minus  some  modern  architectural 
monstrosities. 

They  knew  and  visited  the  old  Norman  Castle  ruins  and  in  their 
day  it  was  probably  more  like  it  was  when  Pepys  (1665)  visited  it  and 
said:  "to  Rochester  to  visit  the  old  castle  ruins  which  have  been  a 
noble  place;  but  Lord,  to  see  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  look  upon 
the  precipices,  for  it  did  fright  me  mightily."  Modern  tourists  find 
nothing  to  afright.  Maybe  our  ancestors  found  the  castle  "bathed 
though  in  ruins,  with  a  flush  of  flowers" — when  it  was 

"The  Castle  Pink,  the  Castle  Pink, 

How  mildly  free  it  waves, 

Exposed  to  every  blast  that  blows, 

And  every  storm  that  raves." 

Modern  visitors  find  the  Castle  archeologically  correct — no  pink 
flowers,  no  green  ivy,  rather  a  fine  pile  of  ruins  carefully  cleaned  off 
and  preserved. 

Of  course  our  ancestors  knew  and  loved  the  great 
Cathedral,  one  of  two  sees  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  with  original 
Saxon  and  Norman  bits,  a  magnificent  Crypt  and  many  fine  tombs 
and  monuments.  Richard  Watts  the  philanthropist  of  "The  Seven  Poor 
Travelers"  fame  and  Dickens  are  both  memorialized  in  the  great 
Cathedral.  Our  ancestors  knew  Watts  hostel  (Watts  Charity)  for  old 
men  and  must  have  seen  the  old  fellows  who  found  refuge  there.  It 
is  still  open  to  the  wayfarer  and  every  night  old  men  are  selected 
around  the  water  front,  taken  in  and  fed  with  stated  amount  of  meat, 
bread  and  coffee,  and  given  a  good  bed  for  the  night.  In  the  morning 
they  are  sent  on  their  way,  with  a  penny,  part  of  Watt's  original  plan 
for  them.  Our  ancestors  may  have  visited  Old  Bull  Tavern,  and  the 
Guild  Hall  and  all  the  places  Dickens  described,  many  of  which  still 
exist. 

Dickens'  description  is  not  so  very  different  from  Rochester  of 
today.  "The  old  High  Street  of  Rochester  is  full  of  Gables,  with  old 
beams  and  timbers  carved  into  strange  faces.  It  is  oddly  garnished 
with  a  queer  old  clock  that  projects  over  the  pavement  out  of  a  grave 
old  building  as  if  Time  carried  on  business  and  hung  out  his  sign." 

The  sign  still  projects,  the  Guild  Hall  is  there,  Eastgate  House  (the 
Nuns  House  of  "Edwin  Drood")  and  the  "Bull"  are  all  still  there.  Can 
it  be  that  some  of  our  own  family  knew  Dickens  at  Rochester,  and  can 
all  this  close  association  of  Rochester  with  Dickens  and  with  our  own 
family  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  keen  interest  in  and  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Dickens  which  our  American  branch  still  possesses?  Do  other 
families  never  connected  with  Rochester  still  read  Dickens  nearly 
every  month  of  the  year  and  enjoy  it?  Did  our  English  relatives  know 
Dickens  as  a  boy  or  know  him  later  as  a  celebrated  writer  at  Gadskill, 
only  about  25  years  after  our  grandfather  came  to  America? 

"Our"  Parish  Church  in  Rochester  was  St.  Nicholas. 
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PHOTO-STATIC  COPY 
OF  BIRTH  AND  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

"It  appears  by  the  Register  of  St.  Margaret 
next  Rochester  that  John,  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  Compton  was  bom 
March  3rd  and  baptized  April  26th,  1801 
Samuel  Browne  Offic'g  Minister. 

Page  477 

MARRIAGES  solemnized  in  the  PARISH  of 
ST.  MARTIN  IN  THE  FIELDS,  in  the  COUNTY  of 
MIDDLESEX,  in  the  year 
1822  (this  date  is  scratched  out) 

JOHN  COMPTON  of  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester,  Bachelor  and 

ANN  JORDAN  of  this  Parish,  Spinster, 
were  married  in  the  church  by  License  (?) 
this  thirteenth  day  of  June  in  the  year 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  TWO 
This  MARRIAGE  was  solemnized  between  us 
JOHN  COMPTON  —  ANN  JORDAN 
In  the  presence  of  Robert  Golding,  Eliza  Jordan. 

The  above  is  a  Copy  from  the  Register  Book  of  Marriages 

belonging  to  this  church. 

Witness  my  Hand  this  13th  day  of  June  1822. 

In.  Taylor  D'y  Reg. 


% 


In  recent  years  M.  C.  W.  attended,  quite  by  chance,  a  service  in 
St.  Nicholas  commemorating  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  church.  Celebreties  from  the  clergy  filled  the  chancel.  The  seats 
of  honor  were  taken  by  the  "corporation"  in  all  their  ancient  regalia — 
the  mayor  in  feathered  "bonnet",  wig  and  gown,  knee  breeches,  white 
siockings  and  buckled  shoes— around  his  neck  the  great  silver  chain, 
badge  of  his  office.  He  was  preceeded  by  the  bearer  of  the  ancient 
mace — then  followed  all  the  town  officials  in  ancient  robes  of  office, 
including  firemen  in  great  brass  helmets  and  high-top  boots,  police¬ 
men  in  high  helmets,  carrying  the  familiar  "billy." 

A  special  plea  was  made  for  a  large  offering,  to  be  applied  to  the 
expense  of  a  new  roof  for  the  church,  the  first  renewal  in  500  years. 

"Due  to  the  condition  of  the  lawn"  (a  rain  is  not  unknown  in 
England)  the  tea  following  the  service,  to  which  all  were  invited,  was 
held  in  Guild  Hall  instead  of  the  Deanery  Gardens. 
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THE  COMPTON  COAT  OF  ARMS 

Quarterly,  1st  &  4th,  Sa.,  a  lion  pass,  guard  -  or,  between  three  es¬ 
quires'  helmets  or.,  lor  Compton — Crests  1st  Compton:  On  a  mount  a 
beacon  lired  ppr.  behind  a  riband  inscribed  wilh  the  words  nisi  Dom- 
inus.  Supporters — Dexter,  a  dragon  erm.  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
or,  sinister  an  unicorn  or.  horned,  maned,  hoofed  and  tufted  Sa. 
Motto:  Je  ne  cerche  (cherche)  Qu'un. 
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COMPTON  GENEALOGY 

FIRST  GENERATION 

1.  JAMES  COMPTONf 

B.  Rochester,  England. 

D.  In  England,  presumably  Rochester. 

M.  Elizabeth  -  probably  born  in  Kent,  England. 

SECOND  GENERATION 

2.  JOHN  COMPTONf 

B.  Mar.  3,  1801.  Baptized  April  26,  1801.  St.  Margaret's, 
next  Rochester,  England. 

D.  1 840-4 1(?),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  June  13,  1822  in  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  (London)  England,  ANN  JORDAN  of  Middle¬ 
sex  Co.,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  Parish,  London, 
b.  London  (?),  England, 
d.  Aug.  17,  1873  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

b.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Lot  No.  107,  Sec.  1  (Baker  Lot) 

THIRD  GENERATION 

(Children  of  JOHN  COMPTON,  JAMES)  2 

3.  CAROLINE  COMPTONf 

B.  Rochester,  England. 

D.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  Mr . Smith. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

4.  MARY  ANN  COMPTONf 

B.  Rochester,  England  (?) 

B.  Buffalo  (?) 

5.  HANNAH  COMPTONf 

B.  Rochester,  England  (?) 

D.  Nov.  3,  1871,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  William  H.  Baker 
d.  April  27,  1887. 
b.  Forest  Lawn. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Lot  107  (Baker) 
Sec.  1. 

6.  JOHN  COMPTONf  (?) 

B. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

7.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTONf 

B.  Nov.  9,  1832,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  May  20,  1898,  St.  Louis. 

M.  April  11,  1853,  ELLA  LOUISE  CLEVELAND,  dau.  of  Palm¬ 
er  and  Sarepta  Swan  Cleveland, 
b.  Sept.  18,  1934. 
d.  Oct.  25,  1919. 

B.  St.  Louis,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery. 
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8.  JAMES  COMPTONt 

B.  Buffalo. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

9.  ELLEN  COMPTON 

B.  1839  or  40,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

D.  Nov.  11,  1903. 

N. M. 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Lot  107,  Section  1. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  CAROLINE  C.  SMITH,  JOHN,  JAMES)  3 

10-.  MINNIE  GIBSON  SMITHf 
B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  About  1930-35,  in  Buffalo. 

M.  Mr.  Spratt. 

B.  Buffalo,  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 

(Children  of  MARY  ANN . ,  JOHN,  JAMES)  4 

11.  MARIE  ANTENNETTE . 

B.  Oct.  1845,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D. 

M. 

B.  Buffalo  (?) 

(Children  of  HANNAH  BAKER,  JOHN,  JAMES)  5 

12.  HARRIET  (HATTIE)  BAKERf 

B. 

D. 

M.  CHARLES  BLACHFORD  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

B. 

13.  ALICE  BAKERf 

B.  1846,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  1891,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  /* 

M.  JOSIAH  PENDLETON  COOKE ,  U*  X  \  V 
b.  1846,  d.  1882. 

B.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Sec.  1. 

14.  JESSE  F.  BAKERf 

B.  Oct.  22,  1856,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Jan.  30,  1905. 

M.  FRANCES  ROY 
b. 

d.  1924  in  Bristol,  England,  dau.  of  James  (d.  1889)  and 
Sophia  Shattuck  (d.  1862). 

B.  Warren,  Pa.,  Cemetery,  Roy  Lot  (Not  1,  Sec.  D) 

14A  LUCY  BAKER  -  Died  at  age  of  2  years. 

(Children  of  JOHN  COMPTON,  JOHN  JAMES) 
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(Children  of  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON,  JOHN,  JAMES)  7 

15.  ELLA  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  July  4,  1854. 

D.  July  24,  1854,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M. 

B.  Buffalo  -  Re-interred  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 

16.  LILLIAN  COMPTONf 

B.  July  22,  1855,  Buffalo. 

D.  Mar.  9,  1915,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  Dec.  31,  1873,  Alton  Ill.,  JESSE  WILLIS  LONG, 
b.  Mar.  13,  1840,  near  Alton, 
d.  Jan.  30,  1910,  St.  Louis, 
b.  Ashes  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Crematory. 

B.  Ashes  in  Missouri  Crematory,  St.  Louis. 

17.  FRANCES  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  May  25,  1858,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Aug.  1 1,  1859. 

M. 

B.  Buffalo,  Reinterred  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 

18.  PALMER  CLEVELAND  COMPTONf 

B.  July  22,  1860,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  Feb.  10,  1923,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

M.  June G,  1905,  Carrolton,  Mo.  FRANCES  AUSTIN. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

19.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  11,  1863,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Mar.  20,  1933,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

M.  Nov.  19,  1890  at  Manhaiten,  Kas. 

CORNELIA  LETCHER  ASHBROOK. 
b.  Jan.  29,  1872. 

R.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

B.  Mar.  22,  1933,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

20.  GEORGE  BRITTON  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  11,  1865,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Nov.  17,  1893,  St.  Louis,  CHRISTINE  END. 
b.  May  6,  1870,  St.  Louis, 
d.  Aug.  17,  1940,  Goat  Island, 
b.  Toboga  Island. 

M.  2.  MRS.  JANE  GREEN  TURNER. 

b.  July  22,  1881. 

R.  8  Beverly  Place,  St.  Louis. 

21.  PAUL  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  6,  1871;  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  June  19,  1935,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Jan.  4,  1904,  St.  Louis,  IRENE  LATHROP  SMITH, 
b.  July  1876,  St.  Louis. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  St.  Louis,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery. 
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22.  MILDRED  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  July  26,  1873,  Alton,  Ill. 

D. 

M.  WILLIAM  P.  WOODS 
b.  Jan.  22,  1865. 
d.  Jan.  31,  1910,  Tiger  Hill,  Tenn. 
b.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

R.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

(Children  of  JAMES  COMPTON,  JOHN,  JAMES)  8 

23.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON 

B.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (?) 

D.  Young. 

B. 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  MINNIE  S.  SPRATT,  CAROLINE  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  10 

24.  CAROLINE  SPRATT 
B.  About  1872-3. 

D.  About  1935-8,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  JOHN  DUNCAN  (No  children) 

B.  Buffalo  (?) 

(Children  of  HATTIE  B.  BLACHFORD,  HANNAH  C.  B., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  12 

6.  ALICE  VICTORIA  BLACHFORDf 
B.  May  24,  1876,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  Sept.  11,  1897,  CLARENCE  (CLARE)  OSCAR  LUCAS, 
b.  June  5,  1870,  son  of  loseph  J.  Lucas  and  Sophia  Gibbs 
Lucas,  Cannington,  Ont. 

R.  19  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

27.  FRANK  EDWARD  BLACHFORDf 

B.  Dec.  28,  1879,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  June  20,  1911,  London,  Ont.,  MARY  BRINSMEAD  ASH- 
PLANT,  daughter  of  Hubert  Ashplant  and  Jan  Dartch 
Ashplant. 

b.  April  23,  1887,  London,  Ont. 

R.  245  St.  Clair  Ave.,  W.  Toronto. 

28.  HOWARD  CHARLES  BLACHFORD 

B.  Aug.  19,  1884,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  April  21,  1908,  STELLA  LOUISE  LEWERS. 

b.  Mar.  22,  1885,  Toronto,  dau.  of  Richard  S.  Lewers  and 
Jane  Lowe  Lewers. 

B. 

R.  180  Millwood  Road,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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(Children  of  ALICE  B.  COOKE,  HANNAH  B„  JOHN,  JAMES)  13 

29.  WALTER  PLATT  COOKEf 

B.  April  28,  1869. 

D.  Aug.  4,  1931. 

M.  MAY  LOUISE  PERRY,  June  28,  1894. 

b.  May  13,  1869,  dau.  of  Leonard  B.  and  Hattie  Keeney 
Perry. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  925  Delaware  Ave. 

B.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo. 

30.  FRANKLIN  GIBSON  COOKE 

B.  1871,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  1906,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N. M. 

B.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo. 

(Children  of  JESSE  BAKER,  ALICE  C.,  HANNAH  B„  JOHN,  JAMES)  14 

3 1 .  ROY  WILLIAM  BAKERf 

B.  Mar.  11,  1883. 

D. 

M.  1.  LOUISE  MORRISON 

b.  Apr.  7,  1885,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Caroline  Putnam 
Morrison,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

M.  2.  EUGENIA  HOLCOMBE,  May  4,  1922  in  London,  Eng. 
b.  Oct.  16,  1896,  dau.  of  John  W.  and  Effie  McQuat  Hol¬ 
combe  of  Indiana. 

B. 

R.  Bristol,  England. 

(Children  of  LILLIAN  C.  LONG,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  16 

32.  ELOISE  COMPTON  LONGf 

B.  May  3,  1875,  Alton,  Ill. 

D. 

M.  Mar.  14,  1903,  St.  Louis,  GEORGE  EUGENE  WELLS, 
b.  Apr.  29,  1875,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
d.  April  22,  1942. 

R.  29  Lenox  Place,  St.  Louis. 

33.  STEPHEN  HARRIMAN  LONGf 

B.  Nov.  12,  1876,  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  Aug.  20,  1933,  Metropolis,  Ill. 

M.  KATHERINE  BEDFORD  WILSON. 

b.  Apr.  28,  1879  at  Sherman,  Texas. 

R.  Metropolis,  Ill. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

34.  RICHARD  JORDAN  LONG 

B.  Nov.  1,  1878,  Alton,  Ill. 

D.  Nov.  6,  1881,  St.  Louis. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 
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CLEVELAND  COMPTON  LONG 
B.  Sept.  23,  1884,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M.  Aug.  25,  1906,  HELEN  McCRARY  WALKER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LILLIAN  WILLIS  LONGf 

B.  Nov.  30,  1890,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  29,  1913,  JUSTUS  CLINTON  TAYLOR. 

M.  2.  June  1921,  EDWIN  EARLE  GIBBONEY. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Children  of  PALMER  CLEVELAND,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  18 

37.  LOCKE  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Mar.  29,  1906,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Apr.  2,  1908. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

38.  FRANCES  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  6,  1909,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

(Children  of  RICHARD  J.  COMPTON,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  19 

39.  RICHARD  JORDAN  COMPTON 

B.  Aug.  19,  1891. 

D. 

M.  Feb.  22,  1916,  MARGARET  RUTH  DEACON,  at  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

b.  July  23,  1893. 

R.  North  Melton  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

40.  LETCHER  CLEVELAND  COMPTON 

B.  Oct.  27,  1896,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Sept.  28,  1918. 

B.  Meuse-Argonne  American  Cemetery,  Romagne  sous 
Montfacon,  France. 

4 1 .  BRITTON  ASHBROOK  COMPTONf 

B.  Oct.  3,  1898,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  MARY  CRAIG. 

M.  2.  ROSE  HALL,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

R.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

42.  CORNELIA  COMPTONf 

B.  Jan.  12,  1902,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  July  18,  1925,  DAVID  CARTER  CUMMINGS. 

b.  July  19,  1900. 

R.  'Witchwood,"  Hosston,  La. 

43.  MILDRED  COMPTONf 

B.  July  11,  1904,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  June  1932,  JOHN  WALKER  BARNWELL. 

b.  Feb.  13,  1898. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 


'■  ... 
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44.  HOUSTON  LARIMORE  COMPTON 

B.  May  31,  1910. 

D. 

R.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

(Children  of  GEO.  B.  C.,  R.  J.  C.(  JOHN,  JAMES)  20 

45.  COULTER  BATES  COMPTONf 

B.  June  27,  1895,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  Nov.  8,  1922,  RHODA  LEE. 

b.  Nov.  5,  1899,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

R.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

46.  ENO  COMPTONf 

B.  Feb.  23,  1898,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Mar.  28,  1941. 

M.  June  18,  1919,  ALICE  JOHNSTON  STRAIN, 
b.  June  4,  1901. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

47.  GEORGE  TARLTON  COMPTON 

B.  May  23,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  July  30,  1929,  MARY  LEIGHTON  COLE, 
b.  Oct.  13,  1907. 

(Children  of  PAUL  COMPTON,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  21 

48.  PAULINE  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  13,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D.  Nov.  28,  1938. 

B.  Dec.  12,  1938,  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

49.  JOSEPHINE  LATHROP  COMPTONf 

B.  Dec.  13,  1905,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  6,  1926,  WILLOUGHBY  WILLIAMS. 

M.  2.  Nov.  21,  1934,  Chicago,  ARTHUR  GODFREY  PEAR¬ 

SON. 

50.  LATHROP  COMPTON 

B.  Aug.  21,  1911,  St.  Louis. 

D. 

N. M. 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  ALICE  BLACHFORD  LUCAS,  HATTIE  B., 
HANNAH  C.  B..,  JOHN,  JAMES)  23 

51.  ROY  OSCAR  LUCASf 

B.  June  30,  1898,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  Nov.  10,  1928,  Toronto,  DORIS  AGNES  MAY  DREW. 

b.  May  5,  1902,  Southsea,  Hampshire,  England,  dau.  of 
Ernest  F.  and  Clara  Butler  Drew  of  Bristol,  England. 
R.  Toronto. 
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52.  RUTH  ISABEL  LUCAS 

B.  Jan.  29,  1900,  Toronto. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto,  Ont.,  19  Hawthorne  Ave. 

53.  CHARLES  JOSEPH  LUCAS 

B.  June  8,  1906,  Toronto. 

D.  Dec.  12,  1906,  Toronto. 

B.  Dec.  14,  1906,  St.  James  Cemetery,  Toronto. 

54.  HARRIETT  JEAN  LUCAS 

B.  Feb.  22,  1909,  Toronto. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto,  Ont.,  19  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Rosedale. 


(Children  of  FRANK  BLACHFORD,  HATTIE  B.,  HANNAH  B., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  27 

55.  JANE  EILEEN  BLACHFORD1 

B.  June  7,  1913,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  Nov.  28,  1938,  Toronto,  EDWIN  McCORMICK,  son  of  Ed¬ 
win  L.  McCormick  and  Beatrice  Prouting  McCormick. 

B. 

R.  Toronto,  18  Fairfield  Road. 

56.  DANIEL  FRANK  BLACHFORD 

B.  May  18,  1918,  Toronto. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto. 


(Children  of  HOWARD  C.  BLACHFORD,  HATTIE  B., 
HANNAH  B„  JOHN,  JAMES)  28 

57.  HOWARD  ARNOLD  BLACHFORD 

B.  July  9,  1910,  Toronto. 

D. 

M.  Oct.  26,  1940,  MARY  GREENLEES  ROUS. 

b.  Feb.  19,  1913,  Toronto,  dau.  of  Carl  W.  Rous  and 
Clare  Crane  Rous. 

B. 

R.  Toronto,  1944  Yonge  St.,  Apt.  28. 

58.  NANCY  ESTELLE  BLACHFORD 

B.  Ian.  13,  1916. 

D. 

M.  Sept.  9,  1941,  Toronto,  CARSON  RENTON  CROTHERS. 
b.  Oct.  1,  1913,  Toronto,  son  of  Thomas  B.  Crothers  and 
Isabel  Moorish  Crothers. 

R.  Centre  Road,  Cookeville,  Ont. 
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(Children  of  WALTER  P.  COOKE,  ALICE  C.,  HANNAH  B., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  29 

59.  KATHARINE  COOKEf 

B.  April  13/1897 
D. 

M.  1.  ALLEN  BREHM,  June  28,  1919,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  2.  PRESTON  BUELL  PORTER,  Jan.  2,  1928,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

son  of  Peter  Augustus  Porter  and  Alice  A.  Saylor 
Porter. 

b.  Mar.  13,  1891. 

B. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

60.  CARLTON  PERRY  COOKEf 

B.  Dec.  4,  1898. 

D. 

M.  NORMA  MORGAN,  June  25,  1921,  dau.  of  William  Ar¬ 
thur  Morgan  and  Marion  Davis  Morgan, 
b.  July  1900. 

B. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Children  of  ROY  V/.  BAKER,  J.  B.(  HANNAH  B.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  31 

61.  ROY  BAKER  ("JIM") 

B.  Oct.  8,  1913,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D. 

M.  Oct.  23,  1937,  MARJORY  LOIS  McCURDY,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  dau.  of  Clarence  D.  (1880-1922)  and  Pearl  Elizabeth 
McCurdy  (b.  1882). 

B. 

R.  Warren,  Pa.,  122  Elm  St. 

62.  WALKER  HOLCOMBE  BAKER 

B.  Mar.  23,  1926,  Paris,  France. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Washington,  D.  C. 

63.  THOMAS  LOCKERBIE  BAKER 

B.  Mar.  20,  1928,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Children  of  ELOISE  C.  WELLS,  L.  C.  L.,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  32 

64.  GEORGE  EUGENE  WELLS,  Jr. 

B.  Dec.  23,  1903. 

D. 

B. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

65.  WILLIS  LONG  WELLS 

B.  Feb.  16,  1905. 

D. 

M.  May  30,  1940,  BERNICE  LANGDON. 

R.  St.  Louis. 
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66.  DAVID  L.  WELLS 

B.  May  7,  1907. 

D. 

M.  Nov.  1941,  JEAN  MARGARET  KILEY. 

b.  Dec.  29,  1914,  Boston,  dau.  of  John  Coleman  Kiley. 

B. 

R.  St.  Louis. 

67.  ELOISE  LONG  WELLSf 

B.  Oct.  5,  1909. 

D. 

M.  Mar.  25,  1931,  SAMUEL  WISTER  POLK, 
b.  Apr.  29,  1907. 

B. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

68.  EUGENIA  GEORGE  WELLS 

B.  Oct.  12,  1912. 

D. 

N. M. 

R.  St.  Louis. 

(Children  of  S.  H.  LONG,  L.  C.  L.,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  33 

69.  MARY  WILSON  LONGt 

B.  April  16,  1904. 

D. 

M.  1.  Oct.  1,  1929,  RAYMOND  D.  WHITMORE. 

M.  2.  Dec.  27,  1938,  Carson  City,  Nev.,  LINCOLN  ROGERS 
R.  Chicago,  Ill. 

70.  KATHERINE  WILSON  LONG 

B.  Mar.  3,  1906. 

D.  April  10,  1906. 

B.  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis. 

(Children  of  LILLIAN  GIBBONEY,  L.  C.  LONG,  R.  J.  C., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  36 

7 1 .  NANCY  JANE  GIBBONEY 

B.  Nov.  29,  1923,  Everett,  Pa. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis. 

72.  RICHARD  HARRISON  GIBBONEY 

B.  Sept.  29,  1926,  Everett,  Pa. 

D. 

M. 

R.  St.  Louis. 

(Children  of  BRITTON  A.  COMPTON,  R.  J.  C.,  R.  J.  C., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  41 

73.  MARY  COMPTON 

B.  April  14,  1926,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Child  of  first  marriage.) 
D. 

M. 

B. 
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(Children  of  CORNELIA  CUMMINGS,  R.  J.  C.,  R.  J.  C., 

JOHN,  JAMES)  42 

74.  DAVID  CARTER  CUMMINGS,  Jr. 

B.  Dec.  31,  1926,  Gilliam,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 

75.  RICHARD  COMPTON  CUMMINGS 

B.  July  3,  1930,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 

76.  HOUSTON  ASHBROOK  CUMMINGS 

B.  June  3,  1934. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Hosston,  La. 


(Children  of  MILDRED  BARNWELL,  R.  J.  C.,  R.  C.  J.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  43 

77.  CORNELIA  BARNWELL 

B.  Sept.  29,  1934,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 

78.  JOHN  WALKER  BARNWELL,  Jr. 

B.  Mar.  26,  1937,  Shreveport,  La. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Shreveport,  La. 

(Children  of  C.  BATES  COMPTON,  G.  B.  C.,  R.  J.  G,  JOHN,  JAMES)  45 

79.  MARY  COMPTON 

B.  Dec.  19,  1923,  New  York  City. 

D. 

M. 

R.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

(Children  of  ENO  COMPTON,  G.  B.  G,  R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  46 

80.  ENO  COMPTON,  Jr. 

B.  Mar.  10,  1920,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D. 

M. 

81.  GEORGE  BRITTON  COMPTON 

B.  Oct.  25,  1921. 

D. 

M. 
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82.  ALICE  ROBERTA  COMPTON 

B.  Oct.  25,  1921. 

D. 

M.  Ian.  24,  1942,  LIEUT.  WILLARD  GRAHAM  CRICHTON,  Jr. 
R.  Wilmington,  Del. 

(Children  of  JOSEPHINE  C.  PEARSON,  PAUL  C.,  R.  J.  C„ 

JOHN,  JAMES)  49 

83.  CATHERINE  GODFREY  PEARSON  ("CATHY") 

B.  Mar.  18,  1936 

D. 

B. 

84.  PAUL  COMPTON  PEARSON 

B.  Aug.  28,  1939. 

D. 

B. 


SEVENTH  GENERATION 

(Children  of  ROY  O.  LUCAS,  ALICE  L„  HATTIE  B., 
HANNAH  C.  B„  JOHN,  JAMES)  51 

85.  RUTH  ANN  LUCAS 

B.  Dec.  24,  1931,  Toronto. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto. 

86.  DAVID  DREW  LUCAS 

B.  Dec.  23,  1935. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto. 


(Children  of  JANE  E.  McCORMICK,  FRANK  BLACHFORD, 
HARRIET  B.,  HANNAH,  JOHN,  JAMES)  55 

87.  SUSAN  McCORMICK 

B.  June  4,  1940,  Toronto. 

D. 

B. 

R.  Toronto,  Ont. 


(Children  of  KATHARINE  C.  PORTER,  WALTER  COOKE, 
ALICE  G,  HANNAH,  JOHN,  JAMES)  59 

88.  WALTER  COOKE  BREHM 
B.  June  26,  1920. 

D.  June  27,  1920. 

M. 

B.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo. 
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89.  BARBARA  BREHM  PORTER 

B.  Aug.  8,  1923. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

90.  GENEVA  PORTER 

B.  Oct.  4,  1931. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Children  of  CARLTON  COOKE,  W.  C.,  ALICE  C., 
HANNAH  B.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  60 

91.  CARLTON  P.  COOKE,  Jr. 

B.  Oct.  18,  1923. 

D. 

B. 

M. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

92.  MARIAN  MORGAN  COOKE 

B.  July  23,  1925. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Children  of  ELOISE  POLK,  ELOISE  WELLS,  L.  C.  L., 

R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  64 

93.  ELOISE  COMPTON  POLK 

B.  Oct.  19,  1933,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

94.  SAMUEL  POLK 

B.  Feb.  13,  1932,  Mercedes,  Texas. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Children  of  MARY  L.  WHITMORE,  S.  H.  LONG,  L.  C.  L., 

R.  J.  C.,  JOHN,  JAMES)  69 

95.  RAYMOND  DART  WHITMORE 

B.  Oct.  28,  1933,  New  York  City. 

D. 

M. 

B. 

R. 
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NOTES  —  COMPTON  FAMILY 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  Comptonology,  edited 
by  C.  V.  Compton,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

COMPTON  family  is  denominated  from  the  lordship  of  COMP¬ 
TON,  in  County  Warwick,  England,  it  appears  from  several  authori¬ 
ties,  being  descended  from  ancestors  who  were  lords  of  the  place 
before  The  Conquest  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  treating  of  the  owners  of  the  lordship  oi 
Compton,  has  given  no  account  of  their  original  descent,  but  from  the 
following  evidence  it  plainly  appears  that  Turchil,  the  son  of  Alwyne 
(contemporary  with  King  Edward,  the  Confessor  and  William  the 
Conqueror)  was  the  ancestor  of  this  family. 

The  said  Turchil  resided  at  Warv/ick,  and  had  great  possessions 
in  the  county  when  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  in  1065 
A.  D.,  but  giving  no  assistance  to  King  Harold,  though  then  he  was  a 
person  of  especial  note  and  power,  being  reputed  Earl  of  the  county 
he  found  such  favor  with  the  Conqueror  as  that  he  continued  pos¬ 
sessed  of  his  lands,  among  them  the  lordship  of  Compton  and  forty- 
seven  other  manors  as  is  found  in  the  Domesday  Book. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  assumed  a  surname,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  Rufus,  he  wrote  himself  Turchillus  de  Eardene,  from  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Arden. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue,  Sirward  de  Arden,  ancestor  to  the 
family  of  Ardens,  and  by  Leverunia,  his  second  wife  he  had  issue 
Osbert,  who  wrote  himself  of  Compton  in  Henry  II  reign  and  is  without 
doubt  the  ancestors  of  this  family. 

SURNAMES 

"To  determine  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  family  names  the  fol¬ 
lowing  "endings"  are  the  test-words: — Ton,  ham,  worth,  stoke,  fold, 
yard,  park,  bury,  ford,  et  als.  Ton  originally  meant  in  Saxon  a  place 
enclosed  by  a  hedge,  a  clan  settlement,  and  today  we  get  the  word 
"town"  from  it.  "Compt"  originally  meant  a  hill  and  has  survived  in 
the  Dutch  word  Kopje  meaning  a  hill  or  mesa  as  found  today  in  South 
Africa.  Compton  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  a  settlement  in 
the  hill  or  hill  country  of  England." 

"We  believe  that  the  two  Williams  (Compton)  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  John  of  Maryland  are  the  descendants  of  John  Compton,  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  who  came  from  Kent  Co.,  England." 

: 'Comptons  are  found  scattered  all  over  U.  S.  A.,  not  in  colonies. 
But  wherever  you  find  a  Compton  you  will  find  a  family  believing  in 
the  moral  and  political  fabric  of  which  the  National  Constitution  is 
grounded." 

"The  name  Compton  in  U.  S.  A.  was  variously  spelled,  Campton, 
Kampton,  Krumpton,  Crumpton,  Comton,  Kempton,  Campyan,  etc.' 
Speaking  of  Comptons,  C.  V.  says  "The  country  from  which  the  family 
came,  the  language  spoken,  their  occupation,  the  circumstances  which 
controlled  their  migration  and  the  religious  faith  have  moulded  their 
national  character  and  have  made  Comptons  a  virile,  energetic,  ag¬ 
gressive,  loyal  and  on  the  whole  a  religious  clan." 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

1.  We  have  at  present  no  accurate  knowledge  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  Compton  except  that  they  seem  to  have  been  prosperous, 
md  the  fact  that  the  son  John  brought  with  him  the  knowledge  of  and 
iccurate  description  of  the  family  coat  of  arms  used  by  his  family  in 
England.  This  description  tallies  in  every  detail  with  the  description 
jiven  of  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  "the  Right  Honorable  James  Compton, 
-ord  Compton,"  a  copy  of  which  we  possess.  Therefore  we  have  in- 
:luded  the  description  of  it  in  our  records.  Burke's  General  Armory 
p.  219-1884  ed.)  gives  the  blazon  of  Compton,  Douglas-Compton  (Mar¬ 
quess  of  Northampton)  exactly  as  I  have  quoted  in  an  introductory 
3age  of  this  genealogy.  This  is  rather  conclusive  proof  of  the  common 
origin  of  our  Compton  family  and  the  early  Warwickshire  Comptons. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  John  took  his  bride  Ann  Jordan  back  to  his 
riome,  Rochester,  where  they  lived  for  eleven  years,  had  four  children, 
Taroline  and  John,  Mary  Ann  and  Hannah,  before  coming  to  America. 
We  are  not  sure  of  the  order  of  the  births  of  these  children.  Eliza  Jor¬ 
dan,  a  witness  at  the  marriage,  was  probably  Ann's  sister.  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  was  the  Jordan  Parish  Church— Middlesex  County,  now 
a  part  of  London.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  on  a 
slight  hill  overlooking  the  Nelson  Monument,  a  splendid  site,  and  as 
of  this  writing  it  has  not  been  destroyed  in  this  war.  It  is  one  of  the 
beloved  old  churches,  with  a  long  history,  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
church.  It  was  built  by  James  Gibbs,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  imme¬ 
diate  successor,  in  1721.  "It  is  Gibbs  finest  work,  and  perhaps  the 
grandest  Renaissance  Church  in  London.  Its  west  portico  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  in  the  country."  (E.  Tyrrell  Green  in  "Parish  Church 
Architecture").  E.  V.  Lucas  in  "More  Wanderings  in  London"  says: 
"To  my  eyes  St.  Martin's  is  one  of  the  finest  of  London  Churches,  and 
ii  is  of  the  true  white  stone,  now  exquisitely  tempered  by  time."  Some 
critics  say  it  is  not  as  fine  as  the  Wren  churches  because  the  tower 
and  spire  185  ft.  high,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  rests  astride  the  roof 
rather  than  being  built  from  the  ground  up.  Nevertheless  all  who 
know  St.  Martin's  love  and  admire  it. 

John  and  Ann  Jordan  Compton,  with  it  seems,  several  children, 
sailed  from  England  the  summer  of  1832.  After  the  long  and  weari¬ 
some  ocean  voyage  (6  weeks  in  a  sailing  vessel),  they  landed  and 
were  received  by  friends  already  in  America.  Here  Ann  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  making  her  first  acquaintance  with  "pan-cakes"  and  fresh 
ripe  tomatoes,  soon  after  landing.  In  England  love-apples  (tomatoes) 
were  grown  for  beauty,  not  to  eat.  On  arrival  they  went  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  they  settled.  Our  father,  Richard  Jordan,  was  born  only 
three  months  after  they  landed. 

The  background  of  the  Compton  family  may  be  gauged  some¬ 
what  by  some  of  the  things  they  brought  with  them — the  family  Bible, 
a  large  volume  bound  in  dark  calf  and  containing  the  family  record 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  a  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  also  bound  in  calf,  a  large  English  Dictionary,  square  and  heavy, 
bound  in  calf,  and  carefully  wrapped  in  fur  to  protect  it  from  the  sea 
air,  Ann  brought  the  small  oil  portrait  (on  mahogany)  of  her  father, 
Richard  Jordan,  which  is  still  in  our  possession.  Little  is  known  of 
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John  except  that  he  died  in  Buffalo  of  cholera  about  1841,  before  his 
daughter  Ellen  was  born.  The  cholera  epidemics  at  this  time  were 
terrible  and  so  many  deaths  occured  that  few  victims,  including  our 
grandfather  John,  had  marked  graves  and  no  records  were  kept  at  so 
early  a  date. 

John  was  a  tall  man,  with  light  or  sandy  complexion  and  hair. 
Richard,  his  son,  was  said  by  Ann  to  be  the  son  mostly  resembling  his 
father.  Perhaps  this  was  wishful  thinking  on  Ann's  part,  for  Richard 
was  always  her  most  dutiful  son  and  she  may  have  wanted  to  think 
he  was  most  like  his  father.  John  must  have  left  some  means  for  after 
John's  death  Ann  continued  to  live  comfortably,  always  v/ith  "help" 
in  the  home,  for  no  English  woman  could  live  without  her  "char¬ 
woman." 

She  had  probably  a  difficult  time  v/hen  the  children  were  all 
small,  and  in  one  letter  to  a  friend  (Mr.  Stanford)  in  1846  she  says  she 
has  had  "plenty  of  work  since  you  have  been  away  untill  now  it  is 
slack,  but  it  will  soon  come  in  again."  (It  is  easy  to  see  where  son 
Richard  got  his  ever  sanguine,  hopeful  disposition.)  Her  letters  to 
Richard  when  he  left  home  as  a  mere  boy  indicate  her  fine  feeling  and 
character  and  her  interest  in  her  boy  so  far  from  home.  She  urges  him 
to  be  a  good  boy,  to  defer  in  every  way  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford's 
judgment  at  all  times,  to  do  his  best  and  thereby  show  his  and  her  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  great  kindness  to  him  and  to  her.  Ann  shows  her¬ 
self  in  these  letters  a  very  fine  and  understanding  mother.  During 
all  these  years,  she  had  the  sympathy  and  help  of  fine  friends,  the 
Stanfords,  the  Rubens,  her  sister  and  her  husband,  viz:  "Aunt  Gibson 
and  James"  later,  her  son-in-law,  William  Baker  and  Hannah  and 
always  her  son  Richard  and  his  wife. 

In  later  years  she  seems  to  have  had  plenty  and  lived  without  fi¬ 
nancial  stress.  "She  was  always  dressed  up  and  never  did  any  hard 
work  herself." 

Apparently  she  welcomed  her  new  daughter-to-be,  Ella  Louise 
Cleveland,  for  as  soon  as  they  became  engaged  Ann  invited  Ella  to 
supper,  saying,  "And  Richard  will  come  to  fetch  you." 

When  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Ann's  youngest  granddaughter 
(MCW)  came,  Ann  was  already  in  her  last  illness  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Alice  and  her  two  boys,  Walter  and  Frank  Cooke  were  vis¬ 
iting  her.  In  the  excitement  of  the  news  the  boys  celebrated  by  eating 
all  the  cookies  in  great-grandmother's  cookie  jar,  and  not  by  invita¬ 
tion. 

Ann  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1873. 

If  a  picture  is  indicative,  Ann  was  a  calm,  gentle,  dignified  and 
happy  woman.  She  has  a  lovely  serene  expression,  but  shows  firm¬ 
ness  of  character,  has  pretty  wavy  hair  and  dark  (or  gray  eyes), 
"those  sleepy  English  eyes"  known  in  our  family,  'eyes  that  see  every¬ 
thing  and  never  seem  to  be  looking.'  She  has  fine  well-formed  hands. 
Her  gown  in  her  picture,  is  handsome,  with  lace  undersleeves  and  col¬ 
lar  and  pretty  cap.  At  her  neck  is  a  lovely  gold  pin,  set  with  an 
amethyst,  now  in.  the  possession  cf.  her  sister  "Aunt  Gibson's"  de¬ 
scendants.  The  pin  has  the  name 1  '.'Caroline*  Gibson"  on  the  back. 
There  is  also  an  oil  portrait  ot  Ann  Compton,  probably  painted  from 
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a  picture  of  her  in  earlier  years  than  the  one  described  above.  Some 
who  knew  her  think  it  is  not  as  good  a  likeness  as  the  photograph, 
but  it  is  a  lovely  portrait  and  in  it  Ann  certainly  resembles  the  portrait 
of  her  father,  Richard  Jordan.  It  shows  too  the  same  strong,  but  gen¬ 
tle  character.  The  lace  cap  and  large  lace  collar  are  beautiful. 
Her  pin  is  large  and  handsome — it  looks  like  a  black  onyx  Cameo, 
surrounded  by  a  rather  elaborate  gold  frame. 

It  gave  me  (MOW)  great  satisfaction  recently,  to  be  able  to  place 
a  plain  granite  marker  over  our  grandmother's  grave  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  with  a  memorial  to  our  grandfather  on  the  same  stone. 
Ann  rests  in  the  Baker  lot,  beside  her  daughters  Hannah  and  Ellen. 

Ann  Jordan  Compton's  father  was  Richard  Jordan  of  London 
(some  relatives  say  of  Kent,  England).  He  was  presumably  a  man  of 
some  means,  was  probably  a  business  man,  though  he  looks  like  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  professional  type,  in  his  portrait.  This  por¬ 
trait  shows  dark  hair — a  bit  toward  the  auburn  side,  dark  eyes  and  a 
good  firm  expression.  He  is  beautifully  dressed — high  upstanding 
collar,  dark  neck-kerchief  folded  into  a  light  waist  coat,  dark  coat, 
with  large  gold  buttons. 

Ann's  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  (?) — 

They  had  children: 

Caroline  (b.  Feb.  10,  1809,  d.  Aug.  25,  1882). 

Ann,  our  grandmother,  the  oldest  daughter. 

Eliza  (?) 

Richard 

and  probably  other  children  in  England. 

Caroline  married  James  C.  Gibson,  a  ''linen  draper"  in  London. 
They  came  to  America  in  1834  and  went  straight  to  Buffalo.  Caroline 
is  the  "Aunt  Gibson"  we  heard  of  as  children.  MCW  (aged  about  8) 
saw  her  once  in  Buffalo  when  she  and  her  mother  called  on  "Aunt 
Gibson."  During  the  call  MCW  met  Minnie  Gibson  Smith  (only 
daughter  of  Caroline  Compton  Smith  (No.  3),  and  Minnie's  daughter 
Caroline  Spratt.  MCW  was  more  impressed  with  little  Caroline  than 
with  "Aunt  Gibson."  It  seemed  as  though  Caroline  did  not  like  little 
Mildred,  and  she  was  not  used  to  people  who  were  not  friendly  with 
her,  so  she  felt  Caroline  was  "a  naughty  little  girl." 

MCW  received  a  clearer  idea  of  "Aunt  Gibson  on  a  recent  visit  in 
Buffalo  with  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Kate  Gibson  Mitchell. 

Aunt  Gibson  kept  Ann's  little  daughter  Caroline  with  her  in 
England  when  John  and  Ann  came  over  the  year  before,  and  Caroline 
seems  to  have  lived  with  "Aunt  Gibson"  always. 

Our  impression  of  Aunt  Gibson  was  always  that  she  was  a  rath¬ 
er  strong-minded,  capable  woman  and  her  picture  shows  her  to  be 
just  that — firm,  determined  and  capable  with  spectacles  to  lend  dig¬ 
nity.  She  resembles  Ann  somewhat,  though  Ann  looks  gentler  and 
more  relaxed.  The  two  pictures  must  have  been  taken  about  the  same 
time  as  the  costumes  are  very  similar. 

Apparently  James  Gibson  was  a  man  of  ability  and  succeeded 
well  in  America.  His  letters  of  1834  (copied  below)  give  a  good  picture 
of  an  English  emigrant  to,  America.  -  Hard  work  in  a. trade  new  to  him, 
and  apparently  to  his  class  in  England,  step  by  step  advancing  in  his 
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business  ventures  until  at  last  he  became  Paymaster  General  of  Sand¬ 
usky  and  Cleveland  Railroad  and  he  owned  a  little  estate  near  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls.  He  then  set  out  with  a  large  pay-roll  to  Cleveland  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  The  Company,  after  long  search,  decided 
he  had  been  way-laid  and  killed  for  the  pay-roll. 

James  Gibson  seems  to  have  helped  Ann  with  her  children  as  his 
letter  to  her  son  Richard  (April  20,  1846)  shows,  addressed  in  very 
fancy  writing  to  Master  Rich'd  Compton,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
equally  fancy  letter  head  paper  of  Buffalo  and  Chicago  Steam  Packet 
— a  picture  of  the  "Empire"  a  side  wheeler  floating  the  American  flag 
at  the  stem— high  waves  and  tiny  sailing  craft  surrounding  "the  Em¬ 
pire,"  names  of  proprietors  and  agents  and  full  schedule  of  sailings 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago— fill  one  half  the  page: 

"My  dear  nephew: 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Stanford  to  send  you  on  to  Detroit,  to  meet 
me  on  the  8  May  or  if  you  cannot  come  by  that  day,  to  meet  me  on 
the  14th  as  I  shall  be  in  Detroit  on  those  days  if  possible,  but  if  I  am 
not  or  the  boat  is  not  in  port  you  must  go  to  the  National  Hotel  kept 
by  Mr.  Lyon  and  show  him  this  letter  and  the  annexed  note  and  he 
will  take  care  of  you  until  I  come  into  Town.  Bring  your  trunk  and 
clothes  with  you  and  if  you  have  not  got  any  come  without  them  and 
be  in  Detroit  on  one  of  the  days  named.  We  do  not  intend  for  you  to 
return  to  Grand  Rapids  for  the  sickness  of  your  Mother  is  caused  more 
from  your  being  away  more  than  most  think  I  am  sure. 

Your  Uncle, 

Jas.  C.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Dear  Sir:  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  taking  care  of 
my  nephew  Rich'd  Compton  the  bearer  of  this  until  the  St.  Boat  Empire 
arrives.  Your  attention  shall  be  reciprocated  by 

Yrs  Truly, 

Jas.  C.  Gibson. 

Could  directions  to  a  13  yr.  old  boy  be  more  specific  and  interest 
in  Ann  more  sympathetic?  The  sequel  is  the  two  "friendship"  notes 
still  extant  which  Richard's  little  friend  Helen  Stanford  wrote  him  en¬ 
closing  a  braided  lock  of  her  dark  brown  hair  tied  with  a  pink  ribbon — 
to  be  sure  it  was  only  friendship  Helen  has  Mary  E.  Farnum  (?)  join 
her  in  one  poetic  (?)  effusion. 

Letters  of  James  C.  Gibson  to  his  family  in  England: — 

City  of  Buffalo,  July  8,  1934 

Y ou  must  direct 

J.  Gibson,  c/o  Mr.  Comptions 

City  of  Buffalo 

County  of  Erie 

America. 

Dear  Mother,  Father,  Brother  <&  Sister. 

Here  we  are  all  at  last  in  good  health  and  spirits  after  travelling 
many  thousands  of  miles.  I  propose  in  this  letter  to  give  you  all  the 
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occurences  of  our  journey.  You  know  we  left  London  on  the  8th  of 
April  and  dropt  down  to  Gravesend.  From  their  we  sailed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  &  from  there  we  had  contrary  winds  until  we  got  to 

Portsmouth,  but  before  we  arrived  a  great  number  was  very  sick.  We 
sailed  from  there  on  Friday  morning  11th  of  April  and  lost  sight  of 
land  the  following  day  with  a  fair  wind  which  continued  and  verry 
fine  until  Sunday  evening  when  we  had  a  most  serious  storm  which 
continued  all  night  and  blew  us  about  a  good  deal.  I  thought  then 
there  was  nothing  like  being  on  land  for  in  the  morning  we  found 
round  about  our  Births  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  hams,  tongues, 
mugs,  jugs  and  something  of  everything  for  we  had  not  fastened  them 
as  we  did  afterward.  The  Monday  was  a  most  unpleasant  day  and 
the  Tuesday  we  saw  a  sail  a  long  way  ahead  of  us  which,  when  we 
came  up  with  it  we  found  to  be  a  wreck  with  ten  men  on  board  and 
pumping  for  their  lives,  we  took  them  all  on  board  of  our  vessel  with 
some  of  their  cargo  which  was  oranges  which  we  got  plenty  of  on  our 
voyage.  The  poor  fellows  were  glad  enough  to  come  on  board  our 
vessel,  their  ship  would  have  sunk  in  a  few  hours  the  water  was  gain¬ 
ing  so  fast.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  we  took  them  in 
for  several  of  our  sailors  fell  ill  and  afterwards  we  had  a  deal  of 
stormy  weather  so  that  we  could  not  have  manned  the  vessel  so  that 
our  circumstances  though  awful  in  itself  was  overuled  for  our  good 
by  an  all  wise  and  good  Providence.  From  this  time  we  had  weeks 
of  delightful  weather,  the  sun  raising  and  setting  in  most  glorious  man¬ 
ner  and  some  times  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  looking  glass.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  it  without  seeing  of  it,  how  true  is  that  text,  those  that 
go  down  in  the  sea  in  great  ships  see  the  wonders  of  the  Lord,  for  this 
smoothness  did  not  continue  all  the  voyage,  for  as  soon  as  we  got  near 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  we  had  some  very  stormy  weather,  which 
carried  away  some  of  our  sails  and  some  times  the  sea  would  strike 
the  head  and  sides  of  the  vessel  and  make  her  tremble  like  a  leaf,  it 
really  was  enough  to  give  her  a  headache.  At  this  time  ran  waves 
mounting  high,  at  this  time  a  ship  was  near  us  at  one  time  it  would  be 
buried  from  our  view  and  another  time  it  would  be  on  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  water,  at  such  times  I  was  mostly  on  deck  but  could  not  stand 
without  holding  the  ropes  and  that  very  tight.  To  the  sight  it  was  most 
grand.  I  was  only  sick  twice,  Caroline  was  several  times,  Mrs.  Jordan 
all  the  way  over,  so  after  fine  and  rough  weather  we  made  voyage  in 
exactly  six  weeks  to  a  day.  All  in  good  health  we  landed  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  stayed  in  New  York  until  the  Saturday.  I  would  just  say 
New  York  is  a  very  fine  place.  There  are  some  very  fine  buildings,  the 
streets  are  all  straight  and  some  of  them  have  800  houses  in  a  line  so 
you  may  guess  how  long  they  are.  We  left  this  place  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  steam  boat  and  traveled  with  it  140  miles  and  had  tea,  breakfast 
and  dinner  and  the  charge  was  eight  English  shillings.  This  you  will 
say  was  very  cheap  for  we  all  thought  so,  so  travelling  and  provisions 
are  very  cheap.  The  140  miles  from  New  York  brought  us  to  a  place 
called  Albany,  from  thence  we  came  on  to  Buffalo,  363  miles  from 
Albany,  making  in  all  from  New  York  500  miles.  Having  brought  you 
thus  far  I  must  now  tell  you  what  I  am  doing  and  at  that  you  will  be 
much  surprised.  I  found  I  could  not  engage  in  business,  I  had  not  got 
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money  enough,  so  having  looked  about  lor  a  short  time,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  brick  laying,  so  have  apprenticed  myself  for  two 
years  to  a  young  man  who  served  his  time  to  Mr.  Jordan  in  England, 
but  you  must  know  they  don't  apprentice  here  as  in  England  instead 
of  parents  paying  a  premium  with  their  boys,  they  receive  wages  di¬ 
rectly  they  apprentice,  so  you  see  I  can  learn  a  trade,  about  the  best 
in  America  and  earn  more  than  enough  to  keep  me.  I  receive  a  shill¬ 
ing  a  day  the  first  year  and  more  the  second,  36  shillings  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  so  very  cheap,  I  am  this  day  going  to  dine  of  a  quarter  of 
lamb  and  green  peas,  the  quarter  of  lamb  cost  in  English  money  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  and  as  good  as  any  you  get  in  England  and 
everything  else  in  proportion.  We  can  buy  a  good  fat  goose  1  shilling 
and  6  English.  No  man  need  fear  of  getting  a  living  in  America,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  trade,  if  you  can  possibly  give  little  Henry  a 
trade  it  would  be  like  a  fortune  to  him.  You  had  better  not  think  of 
coming  yet.  If  you  knew  a  trade  I  would  say  come  directly,  but  at 
present  I  would  say  wait.  When  you  receive  this  write  to  me  directly 
and  let  me  know  all  the  news  you  can.  You  must  fill  a  large  sheet 
full.  Richard  Jordan  knows  his  business  well,  is  getting  eleven  shill¬ 
ings  per  day  and  likes  himself  well  and  so  do  I  myself.  I  can  work 
all  the  week  or  only  part  of  it.  There  is  no  compulsion.  This  is  an 
entirely  free  and  independent  country.  I  am  verry  sorry  you  have 
not  a  trade,  but  be  sure  you  are  saving,  lay  all  the  money  by  you 
can.  The  weather  just  now  is  hotter  than  in  England  and  the  winter 
is  colder  than  with  you  I  am  told.  I  like  it  very  much  and  am  not  at  all 
sorry  that  I  have  come.  Present  to  father  and  mother  mine  and  Caro¬ 
line's  sincere  love  and  tell  them  I  wish  they  were  here,  they  need  not 
work  very  hard  for  everybody  gets  paid  for  what  they  do,  the  washer¬ 
women  get  5  shillings  a  dozen  for  washing  and  at  New  York  6  shill¬ 
ings.  I  forgot  to  say  that  bricklayers  are  called  masons,  there  are 
many  Englishmen  here  learning  a  trade  even  at  my  age  they  don't 
put  boys  apprenticed  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old  and  then  only 
for  three  years.  I  have  this  last  week  been  lathing  house  down  and 
have  assisted  in  plastering  it.  The  letter  I  brought  over  for  that  young 
woman  I  put  in  the  post  office  at  New  York.  Now  be  sure  you  write. 
Ever  your  sincere  Brother. 

James  Gibson 


Our  love  to  you  all. 


Buffalo 
June  29,  1850 

My  Dear  Brother: 

Your  last  letter  which  now  lays  before  me  I  find  dated  Feb.  11, 
i  850  and  for  leaving  it  so  long  unanswered  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
but  wounded  feelings  and  a  stubborn  heart  but  this  my  conscience 
and  reflection  tells  me  is  both  unchristian,  unbrotherly  and  unmanly 
therefore  I  would  say  that  any  remark  that  I  may  have  used  in  my 
last  letter  to  you  which  caused  pain  I  exceedingly  regret  and  trust 
you  have  long  since  forgiven  and  forgotten,  for  to  err  is  human,  to  for¬ 
give  divine. 

The  death  of  our  brother  William  which  to  me  was  most  sudden 
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and  unexpected  for  I  had  got  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  was 
remarkably  healthy  and  free  from  any  ailment  but  when  I  find  him 
suddenly  cut  down  by  consumption  and  thus  taken  from  us  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  usefulness  leaving  of  all  our  family  only  me,  your¬ 
self  and  Esther  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  to  be  ready  when  our  chance  cometh,  for  ours  may  be  as 
sudden  as  his  and  who  the  next  one  will  be  God  only  knoweth. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  receipt  of  this  and  then  tell  me 
if  you  please  what  kind  of  a  husband  Esther  has  got,  is  he  kind  to  her, 
what  does  he  do  for  a  living,  is  he  sober  and  industrious.  You  will 
please  present  my  kind  regards  to  them,  receiving  the  same  for  your¬ 
self  and  family  and  my  dear  brother  how  has  business  prospered  with 
you  the  past  year.  From  the  accounts  we  get  from  London  great  pre¬ 
parations  are  being  made  for  the  World's  Fair.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  come  over,  but  my  losses  and  the  badness  of  the  past  years 
business  will  entirely  prevent  me  at  the  present  from  taking  the  jour¬ 
ney,  for  when  I  take  it  I  want  my  son  to  accompany  me  who  is  now  in 
his  seventeenth  year  and  is  desirous  of  seeing  old  England.  In  this 
country  great  preparations  are  being  made  to  attend  the  World's  Fair 
and  many  articles  from  this  continent  will  be  there  exhibited  from  this 
city.  One  gentleman  has  sent  some  beautiful  Dugarriope  (Daguer¬ 
reotype)  likenesses  which  for  finish  far  exceed  anything  of  kind  that  I 
have  seen.  You  must  have  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  England  the 
past  year  judging  from  the  newspaper  accounts  with  the  Popists  Pusy- 
ites  for  as  far  as  I  can  judge  the  Pusyites  are  fast  approximating  to 
Catholicks.  We  have  in  this  country  crowds  of  them,  in  this  City  we 
have  six  very  large  Catholick  Churches  and  they  are  building  an  im¬ 
mense  Cathedral,  but  in  this  country  we  have  no  Church  and  State, 
so  that  every  tub  stands  upon  its  own  bottom. 

We  have  in  this  City  now  a  population  of  over  forty  five  thousand 
souls,  when  I  first  came  into  it  it  numbered  fifteen  thousand  only,  thus 
the  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  this  great  north  western  Empire  is 
yearly  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  glory,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  go  on  without  a  jangle  if  it  was  not  for  that  foul  black  spot, 
that  canker  worm  gnawing  at  her  heart's  core — "Slavery",  but  it's 
doomed,  its  death  knell  is  sounding.  My  family  are  all  well  and  have 
enjoyed  good  health  for  the  past  year.  How  is  it  with  yours  and  with 
Esther  and  her  family.  Let  me  hear  from  at  your  early  convenience. 

Your  affectionately, 

James  C.  Gibson. 

Lake  Erie,  North  America 
July  31,  1851 

My  dear  Brother: — 

We  have  just  left  the  Port  of  Buffalo,  which  is  now  in  sight  and 
are  bound  to  the  Port  of  Toledo  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  full  freight 
of  merchandise  at  three  dollars  per  ton.  It  being  calm  and  having 
told  the  man  at  the  helm  to  keep  her  "Southwest  by  west"  for  the  first 
Port  we  stop  at,  which  is  "Cleveland"  two  hundred  miles  from  where 
I  am  writing  I  thought  I  would  sit  down  <&  have  a  chat  with  you  & 
first  I  would  notice  that  you  name  in  yours  that  my  friend  Mr.  Duffield 
had  called  on  you  many  times.  Now  my  brother  I  want  to  caution 
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you  against  this  young  man  for  he  is  no  friend  of  mine,  he  called  on 
me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  McDonald  desiring  me  to  do 
something  for  him.  I  introduced  him  to  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine 
in  Buffalo  who  placed  him  in  his  counting  house,  but  in  less  than  six 
months  he  robbed  him  of  several  hundred  dollars  and  by  my  promis¬ 
ing  to  see  him  paid  back  what  he  had  stolen  I  saved  him  from  going 
to  our  State  Prison.  He  has  gone  back  to  England  leaving  me  to  pay 
a  large  portion  of  what  he  stole.  I  need  not  tell  you  more  of  his  tricks 
in  this  country  to  caution  you  against  him,  he  is  a  thief  and  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  scoundrel.  You  can  show  him  this  if  you  please,  but  be  sure  and 
trust  him  not.  You  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  by  letting  me  know  of 
any  employment  he  may  (have)  for  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  let 
such  employer  know  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
change  in  your  business  will  renumerate  you  for  your  trouble.  I  re¬ 
collect  the  spot  where  you  are  now  located  in  Basing  Lane,  Bread  St., 
City.  Send  me  some  of  your  cards.  We  much  regret  to  hear  of  the 
sickness  of  your  wife,  but  trust  ere  this  she  has  fully  recovered.  You 
will  please  present  mine  &  Caroline's  sincere  love  to  her,  altho  un¬ 
known  to  each  other.  We  wish  the  distance  did  not  preclude  a  visit. 
My  family  are  all  well  and  we  have  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
The  location  of  Buffalo  is  good  for  this,  it  being  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
lakes.  My  eldest  son  Charles,  now  in  his  eighteenth  is  clerk  with  me 
on  the  propeller  &  is  quite  a  man  with  good  business  habits.  We  are 
just  now  all  in  commotion  in  Buffalo  with  Jennie  Lind.  I  heard  hei 
Monday  evening  last  since  sing  some  of  her  beautiful  songs.  She 
truly  has  an  angel  voice  but  the  great  charm  in  seeing  <S  hearing  hei 
is  her  modest  carriage  &  her  unsullied  reputation.  Her  reception  here 
was  truly  flattering.  She  leaves  for  Niagara  Falls  where  she  intends 
giving  two  concerts  &  remains  a  short  time  to  view  the  wonders  oi 
Nature. 

I  have  lately  bought  a  small  estate  of  four  acres  of  land  situatec 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River  on  a  gentle  rising  slope,  out  eigh' 
miles  from  the  great  falls  of  Niagara  at  a  village  called  "Tonawanda' 
an  Indian  name.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo.  I  have  this  sum¬ 
mer  taken  several  loads  of  flour  corn  wheat  hams  etc  to  it  in  my  pro¬ 
peller.  It  is  down  the  Niagara  River  from  Lake  Erie,  if  you  have  c 
map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  please  look  at  it.  You  desire  me  to  sa^y 
when  you  may  expect  me.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  any  parti 
cular  time  but  it  is  my  full  intention  to  come,  for  my  business  is  such, 
that  at  present  I  cannot  spare  the  time  nor  the  amount  of  money,  i 
would  require  me  to  take  out  of  it  to  make  so  long  a  journey,  especial¬ 
ly  as  I  intend  bringing  my  son  Charles  with  me. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  without  delay. 

Truly  yours, 

James  C.  Gibson. 

(The  above  letters  have  been  copied  and  recopied  so  often  the 
reader  must  not  attribute  all  errors  to  James). 

Caroline  (Aunt  Gibson)  &  James  Gibson  were  married  in  St 
George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  London.  They  lived  in  Rochester 
Kent,  until  they  came  to  U.  S.  A. 
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Aunt  Gibson  is  buried  in  ihe  Sweet-Ramsdell  lot  No.  61,  Section  1 
— Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.#  near  her  son  Chas.  Henry 
Gibson,  father  of  Mrs.  Kate  Gibson  Mitchell. 

The  direct  line  of  James  C.  &  Caroline  Jordan  Gibson,  b.  Feb.  10, 
1809,  d.  Aug.  25,  1882,  follows: 

I.  Rosa  Gibson 

B.  (about)  1834,  Rochester. 

D.  An  infant  at  Rochester  before  1835. 

II.  Charles  Henry  Gibson  (1835-1900)  M.  Mary  V.  Ramsdell  (1835- 

1892). 

Their  children  are: 

1.  Kate  Gibson  (1857- . .)  M.  T.  Mason  Mitchell  ( 1 840- 

1935). 

Resides  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Children: 

a.  Mary  (d.  1920)  M.  1  Arthur  Horan  (d) 

M.  2  Alphonse  Schmolle.  No  children. 

b.  Lucia  Wells,  M.  Lewis  Hengerer,  R.  New  York. 
Have  an  adopted  daughter  Phyllis  (b.  1823). 

c.  Charlotte,  M.  Arthur  King  Barnes  (1878-1934). 
Mrs.  Barnes  lives  with  Mrs.  Mitchell,  825  Elm¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  No  children. 

2.  Frank  Gibson  (b.  1859),  M.  Jennie  Buller. 

Children: 

a.  Kate,  M.  John  Stapleton,  R.  Villa  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
No  children. 

b.  Mary,  M.  Whitney  Seager,  one  infant  died  at 
birth. 

c.  Howard,  disappeared  as  a  young  man. 

3.  Winship  (1853  or  63-92)  N.  M. 

4.  Walter  R.  Gibson  (1869-73). 

5.  Harry  B.  Gibson  (1873-1907)  N.  M. 

III.  Walter  Jordan  Gibson  (1840-87)  M.  Clara  E.  Ramsdell  (1844-91), 

youngest  sister  of  Mary  R.  Gibson. 

Their  children  were:  1.  Hattie  B.  Gibson,  b.  1869,  d.  1874. 

2.  Chas.  Gibson  (b . ).  Resides  828  New  Hamp¬ 

shire  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  married.  They 
have  no  children. 

Eliza  Jordan,  probably  a  sister  of  Ann's,  was  a  witness  at  Ann's 
marriage  1822.  There  is  no  record  of  her  in  America.  James  Gibson 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Jordan  coming  over  on  the  ship  with  them  and  refers  to 
Richard  Jordan,  presumably  her  husband  who  came  over  earlier,  and 
he  was  probably  Ann's  brother.  The  Gibsons  in  Buffalo  knew  a  Rich 
ard  Jordan,  their  kin,  had  later  gone  to  Chicago  and  has  descendants 
there,  one  Richard  Jordan  who  visited  them  in  recent  years. 

3.  Caroline  having  remained  in  England  with  "Aunt  Gibson" 
until  they  came  over  in  1834,  seems  to  have  been  practically  adopted 
by  her  and  lived  with  the  Gibsons.  She  and  her  husband  died  of  the 
Cholera  before  1857,  when  their  only  child  Minnie  was  an  infant  and 
"Aunt  Gibson"  adopted  Minnie. 

4.  Mary  Ann  married  and  was  still  living  in  Buffalo,  Oct.  1845 
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when  her  daughter  Maria  Antonette  was  born.  Mary  Ann's  hus¬ 
band's  name  is  lacking  and  she  must  have  died  young,  probably  in 
a  cholera  epidemic  as  none  of  the  later  generations  have  any  recol¬ 
lection  of  her.  Ann,  her  mother,  mentions  "Mary  Ann  and  her  hus¬ 
band"  in  a  letter  (1845). 

5.  Hannah  seems  to  have  been  our  father's  favorite  sister,  at 
least  he  knew  her  better  and  spoke  of  her  often.  She  was  a  pretty 
blonde  woman,  whom  everybody  liked.  Hannah's  husband,  Wm. 
Baker,  was  a  successful  business  man  in  Buffalo  and  is  remembered 
as  a  kindly  generous  man.  From  the  family  burial  lot  one  would 
judge  he  was  generous  to  his  relatives  in  this  respect  too.  Wm.  Baker 
was  a  respected  citizen  also  admired  and  respected  by  his  relatives. 

6.  John  seems  to  have  been  "a  rolling  stone"  from  his  young  up. 
In  1845  he  was  already  away  from  home  and  his  mother  was  grieving 
that  she  had  not  heard  from  him.  The  impression  is  that  he  finally 
went  to  Chicago,  married  late  in  life,  had  children  and  nothing  more 
is  at  present  known  of  him.  His  filial  piety  seemed  never  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  much.  He  visited  R.  J.  C.  in  St.  Louis  once. 

7.  Richard  Jordan  Compton— "From  Recollections  of  our  Parents" 
(M.C.W.) 

"R.  J.  C.  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Nov.  9,  1832,  the  son  of  John 
Compton  and  Ann  Jordan  Compton,  a  few  months  after  his  parents  had 
arrived  from  County  Kent,  England.  John  Compton  died  in  Buffalo,  a 
victim  of  cholera  during  1834;;  and  Ann  was  left  with  a  family  of  sev¬ 
eral  children  some  of  whom  were  minors  and  one  unborn  child,  Ellen. 

But  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  financial  stress,  although 
Richard  was  working  at  an  early  age  and  must  have  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  part  at  least  for  the  family,  for  while  still  a  young  boy 
he  was  able  to  go  to  the  wood  market  and  select  fuel  for  his  mother. 
Family  cares  did  not  occupy  all  the  boy's  time  as  is  proved  by  an 
anecdote  his  mother  liked  to  relate.  One  evening  he  did  not  come  home 
at  his  usual  time  nor  indeed  until  late  at  night.  When  he  did  return 
at  last  and  his  mother  questioned  him  as  to  where  he  had  been  so 
long,  she  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  to  the  theatre  to  see  "Richard 
III"  and  this,  when  the  little  boy  was  8  years  old. 

When  about  eleven  years  old  Richard  was  sent  to  Grand  Rapids 
with  family  friends — Mr.  Stanford  had  a  stove  there  and  was  an  In¬ 
dian  trader.  The  journey  was  not  an  easy  one  in  those  far  off  days 
and  was  partly  made  by  water.  Young  Richard  nearly  met  his  death 
during  this  trip.  A  coach  was  being  taken  to  some  port  and  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  boat's  deck.  Boy  like,  Richard  was  attracted  to  this  coach 
and  fell  asleep  in  it.  A  storm  broke  and  coach  and  boy  were  all  but 
washed  overboard,  in  fact  the  coach  did  go  into  the  water,  but  only 
after  the  boy  had  been  rescued. 

Interesting  letters  written  from  his  mother  to  Richard  still  exist. 
They  are  clearly  and  well  written  and  show  a  careful  loving  mother 
and  dutiful  son.  From  them  it  is  easily  seen  that  Richard  did  his  work 
well  and  caused  no  worry  or  anxiety  to  either  Mr.  Stanford  and  Mrs. 
Stanford  or  his  mother  who  gives  her  son  wise  and  gentle  council  and 
tells  him  to  go  to  them  for  help  and  advice  at  all  times.  She  is  happy 
to  have  good  reports  of  him  and  that  he  is  a  "good  boy." 
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Richard  stayed  about  two  years  in  Grand  Rapids  for  he  there  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  "Uncle  Gibson"  giving  him  instructions  as  to 
where  and  when  to  meet  him  lor  his  return  home.  Uncle  Gibson,  hus¬ 
band  of  Ann's  sister  Caroline  must  have  been  a  real  friend  io  Ann 
and  her  children,  for  he  shows  in  this  letter  interest  and  thoughtful 
care  for  Richard. 

Richard  was  again  in  Buffalo  and  later  engaged  in  the  music 
business.  He  was  prospering  for  he  was  able  to  marry  at  20.  This 
marriage  of  R.  J.  C.  and  Ella  Cleveland  was  a  romantic  one  for  Richard 
fell  in  love  with  his  future  wife  on  first  sight.  They  were  present  at  a 
party — and  Richard,  on  seeing  Ella  when  she  entered  the  room,  asked 
his  hostess,  Mrs.  Walker  "who  is  that  young  lady?"  On  being  told 
he  remarked  "I  am  going  to  marry  her,"  and  he  did. 

That  they  were  a  handsome  young  man  and  woman  is  plainly 
shown  by  a  daguerreotype  taken  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Richard, 
with  his  wavy,  rather  long  hair  over  his  ears,  lean  face  and  very  Eng¬ 
lish  eyes,  and  Ella,  half  smiling,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  dimple  in  each 
cheek. 

They  were  married  April  11,  1853  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  a  close 
friend  of  the  family.  The  bride  was  young  and  pretty  with  her  dress 
trimmed  with  "thread  lace"  some  of  which  is  still  in  the  family.  The 
silk  embroidered  vest  of  the  groom  was  a  treasured  possession  of  the 
bride  until  her  death. 

Taking  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  west  young  man,  go  west" 
— Richard  Compton  moved  his  little  family  west  and  located  in  St. 
Louis  (1856).  The  R.  R.  did  not  at  that  time  extend  farther  west  than 
Alton,  Ill.,  and  the  journey  was  continued  to  St.  Louis  on  a  Mississippi 
River  boat.  Richard  had  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  home,  and  he  fi¬ 
nally  met  a  very  weary  wife  and  little  children,  accompanied  by  Ella's 
sister  Anne  Cleveland.  They  had  left  Buffalo  during  cool  weather  and 
were  dressed  accordingly,  only  to  find  it  very  warm,  as  they  neared 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  All  were  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
their  new  homeland. 

Richard  had  at  first  a  small  business  in  metal  engraving,  then 
continued  in  the  music  business,  under  the  name  Compton  6  Doan. 
After  some  years  he  opened  a  printing  6  lithograving  factory — "Comp¬ 
ton  6c  Dry"  then  "The  Globe  Lithographing  Co.  He  was  Pres,  of  "Dem¬ 
ocrat  Lithographing  Co.,  later  Compton  6c  Sons  Lithographing  6c  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  He  was  engaged  in  the  same  business,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Compton  6c  Sons  is  still  in  operation,  with  a  grandson  now 
president.  They  have  recently  moved  to  new  quarters,  with  some 
30,000  square  feet  floor  space.  In  1876  Compton  6c  Dry  edited  and 
published  "Pictorial  St.  Louis,  the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley" — a  large  volume  containing  in  a  series  of  drawings  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  city,  topographical  maps,  pictures,  etc.,  together  with 
descriptions  of  places  of  business,  homes,  etc.,  some  "noble"  and 
"highly  embellished."  The  whole  book  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  early  days.  A  copy  sold  at  Auction  recently  (1939)  for 
$52.50. 

Richard  Compton  was  always  known  as  a  "public  spirited  citi¬ 
zen."  He  took  his  place  among  prominent  St.  Louis  business  men  in 
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every  effort  to  develop  their  city.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Merchants  Exchange  and  of  the  Fall  Festivities  Asso.  In  the 
early  days  they  decided  to  "boost"  their  city  by  a  pageant.  Richard 
and  others,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  wife,  evolved  the  now  fam¬ 
ous  veiled  Prophet  Procession  and  Ball.  Mrs.  Compton  suggested  us¬ 
ing  the  mysterious  character  taken  from  Moore's  poem  Lalla  Rookh 
and  used  these  descriptions  and  sketch  in  the  volume  of  poems  for  the 
costumes,  etc.  The  Comptons  can  truly  be  said  to  be  the  originators 
of  the  "Veiled  Prophet"  They  attended  these  pageants  and  balls  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  Richard's  death,  and  the  family  always  received,  at 
least  until  recent  years,  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Ball. 

Richard  Compton  took  an  active  interest  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Carnegie  Library)  and  the  prepara- 
iions  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  which  he  did  not  live  to 
see.  He  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  Weyman  Crow  Art  Museum. 

Richard  Compton  became  a  member  of  the  Home  Guards,  during 
the  Civil  War — as  Captain,  then  Major.  Parts  of  his  uniform  and  his 
sword  are  still  in  existence. 

He  was  always  active  in  church  work — Senior  Warden  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  for  many  years,  and  earlier  he  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Trinity  Chapel,  North  Alton,  Ill.  He  made  the  Cross  with 
I.  H.  S.  monogram,  which  still  hangs  on  the  wall  above  the  Altar  of 
this  little  Chapel. 

Richard  Compton  was  a  prominent  Mason,  a  Knight  Templar, 
Ivanhoe  Commandery,  a  membei  of  A.  O.  U.  W.  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

The  history  of  Madison  Co.,  Ill.,  contains  some  fine  lithographs, 
among  them  an  interesting  picture  of  the  grounds,  and  "house  where 
I  was  bom"  (also  my  brother  Paul  and  Eloise  C.  Long,  the  first  grand¬ 
child.)  Here  we  all  spent  our  childhood  and  here  our  Cleveland 
grandparents  died.  We  moved  out  to  the  country  near  Alton,  Ill.,  on 
account  of  Lillie's  health,  spending  13  years  there.  Our  father  com¬ 
muted  via  R.  R.  and  five  miles  buggy  ride,  morning  and  evening, 
while  we  had  all  the  freedom  of  the  out  of  doors,  our  pony  and  horse, 
our  dogs,  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  our  work-shop  and  play¬ 
room — everything  in  fact,  to  delight  children  in  those  days  and  all 
six  of  us  flourished. 

Our  father  was  the  most  wonderful  family  man.  Every  new  child 
was  most  welcome,  and  he  never  failed  to  make  our  mother  a  hand¬ 
some  present  at  the  birth  of  each  child,  as  well  as  on  all  their  anni¬ 
versary  days.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  his  children's  activi¬ 
ties,  for  instance:  he  and  his  boys  and  Willis  Long  went  to  the  woods, 
felled  and  stripped  a  pine  tree,  dragged  it  home  with  the  help  of  the 
horse  "Billy"  (which  nearly  died  of  the  strain).  He  finished  the  wood, 
made  a  ball  and  gilded  it  for  the  top  of  the  boys  great  flag-pole,  while 
our  Mother  and  Auntie  Britton  made  a  huge  bunting  flag.  At  last  the 
4th  of  July  came,  the  whole  country  side  was  invited  to  the  flag  rais¬ 
ing  and  were  served  refreshments— cider  for  men,  lemonade  for  ladies 
and  children.  Both  our  parents  spent  much  time  assisting  us  in  our 
artistic  (?)  efforts,  paper  cutting  and  drawing,  wood  carving,  and  car¬ 
penter  work,  etc.  There  was  much  reading  aloud  in  our  home  too. 
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Our  mother  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time  in  her  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  nursing,  and  concocted  proper  remedies  always  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  doctors  for  all  of  us,  and  often  for  the  animals  as  well, 
even  helping  "Moses"  the  pony  out  of  some  of  his  scrapes, — for  in¬ 
stance  when  he  came  in  the  store-room,  knocked  open  a  flour  barrel 
and  snorted  into  it,  nearly  blinding  and  choking  himself  in  addition 
to  powdering  his  black  self  quite  while.  She  also  knew  what  to  do 
when  the  boys  fell  out  of  the  trees.  Once  aged  about  5,  I  went  in  and 
told  my  mother  "George  is  dead."  Our  mother  found  him  under  the 
apple  tree,  only  stunned. 

Our  father  was  a  grand  provider,  especially  at  holiday  season 
and  it  was  a  great  night  when  the  boys  drove  down  to  Alton  to  the 
depot  in  the  wagon  to  bring  home  the  provisions — buckets  of  candies 
and  cakes,  cases  of  oranges,  a  keg  of  Malaga  grapes  all  packed  in 
cork  and  straight  from  Spain,  bags  of  nuts,  great  cases  of  raisins,  etc., 
etc.  And  at  home  there  was  always  the  greatest  abundance  of  good 
home-cooked  food  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  from  "the  farm." 

"Billy"  the  big  gi ay-white  horse  was  always  "in  on  everything." 
Once  the  boys  drove  in  to  meet  our  father,  with  wagon  for  some  rea¬ 
son  and  stopped  at  a  new  place.  When  father  went  to  the  usual  place 
of  meeting  there  were  no  boys,  no  "Billy"  to  take  him  home,  so  he 
hired  a  livery  rig  and  went  home,  only  to  find  the  boys  were  not  there. 
Soon  Billy's  pounding  hoofbeats  were  heard  on  the  road.  There  in 
the  wagon  were  the  boys  still  sound  asleep.  Billy  had  waited  for  the 
second  train  from  St.  Louis,  and  when  his  master  did  not  appear  he 
started  for  home,  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  his  young  drivers. 

After  13  years  of  this  hard  day  by  day  travel  for  father  we  moved 
back  to  St.  Louis.  The  tour  was  memorable  and  the  procession  long. 
After  a  night  in  Alton  the  procession  went  aboard  the  "Spread  Eagle" 
for  St.  Louis,  then  through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  out  west  (about  41st 
St.  &  Westminster);  leading  off  was  the  horse  "Billy"  a  big  gray  and 
barouche,  with  father  and  mother  and  the  small  children,  one  of  the 
boys  riding  Moses  the  pony — then  followed  several  wagon  loads  of 
household  goods  with  boys  aboard  too,  and  the  dog,  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son,"  "Stony"  for  short,  chasing  everything  along  the  way.  "Moses" 
could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  Billy  and  whenever  separated  by 
traffic  he  set  up  a  lively  "whinny"  along  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 
And  so  we  all  became  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  most  of  us  to  remain  there 
all  our  lives. 

Our  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  dignity  and  sympathy  with 
her  boys  and  girls.  She  always  retained  their  respect.  She  never 
punished  them— -she  "changed  the  current  of  their  thought"  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  none  of  her  children  ever  thought  of  disobeying  her.  As  grown 
men  her  sons  deferred  to  her,  and  her  daughters,  especially  Lillie, 
were  always  her  closest  companions.  They  were  all  most  constant 
in  their  attention  to  her.  After  our  father's  death  our  mother  became 
Vice-President  of  the  family  business  and  while  not  actively  connected 
with  it — all  books  and  papers  were  periodically  brought  to  her  to  sign 
and  to  "O.  K."  She  maintained  her  interest  in  the  business  and  fre¬ 
quently  asked  "the  boys"  "Well,  how's  biz?" 

Few  mothers  have  the  privilege  of  having  all  her  sons  and 
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daughters  remain  in  their  home  city,  and  few  homes  have  been  more 
popular  with  the  grandchildren  and  even  great  grandchildren.  They 
all  visited  "mother"  (their  grandmother)  frequently  and  often  for  long 
stays,  and  all  adored  her  and  her  lovely  home.  Even  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage  her  oldest  Compton  grandson,  Richard,  already  a  suc¬ 
cessful  young  business  man  in  N.  Y.,  came  to  spend  the  last  night  of 
his  bachelor-hood  and  preferred  his  usual  small  room,  an  annex  to  his 
grandmother's,  to  the  guest  room  prepared  for  him. 

Our  mother  might  easily  have  been  a  social  leader  in  her  early 
years,  but  she  preferred  her  home,  her  children  and  her  church  and 
charity  work. 

Bethesda  Home  was  one  of  her  special  interests  and  she  may  be 
said  to  be  among  the  first  donors  and  promoters  of  this  great  institu¬ 
tion.  When  Mrs.  Roger  Hayne  called  a  small  group  together  to  talk 
over  the  needs  of  such  a  home — one  for  foundlings,  unmarried  moth¬ 
ers  and  aged  women— she  talked  of  trying  to  raise  money  to  buy  a 
building  and  to  start.  Our  mother  calmly  said,  "why  wait,  why  not 
rent  a  house  and  start  now?"  And  she  contributed  the  rent  money 
then  and  there.  She  never  lost  her  interest  in  Bethesda  and  lived  to 
see  it  grow  into  the  large  and  useful  institution  it  is." 

8.  James  lived  in  Buffalo,  later  moved  to  New  Jersey  (?)  married, 
had  a  son  named  for  our  father,  who  sent  his  name-sake  a  present. 
His  wife  and  child  died  young.  He  visited  R.  J.  C.  in  St.  Louis.  M.  C. 
W.  remembers  him  as  a  man  somewhat  like  her  brother  Paul  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

9.  Ellen  was  born  after  her  father's  death  of  cholera.  She  was 
a  tiny  sprightly  little  thing.  She  lived  her  whole  life  in  Buffalo,  and 
all  the  relatives  knew  her  well.  From  her  have  come  down  to  our 
branch  of  the  family  several  Compton  mementos,  including  the  Bible 
and  Ann's  portrait  in  the  possession  of  George  B.  Compton.  Our 
father  and  mother  and  later  their  sons  also  Walter  and  Frank  Cooke 
were  very  generous  to  Aunt  "Nell",  so  she  could  live  very  comfor¬ 
tably.  M.  C.  W.  remembers  her  as  a  lively  little  v/oman  with  gray 
hair  and  gray  eyes. 

10.  Minnie  Gibson  Smith  went  with  the  family,  ie.,  Chas.  H.  Gib¬ 
son,  his  mother  "Aunt  Gibson"  and  his  children  to  Chicago  (about 
1867)  where  they  remained  about  3  years.  There  she  married  a  man 
named  Spratt.  The  marriage  was  a  failure  and  Minnie  came  back 
to  Buffalo,  with  her  daughter  Caroline.  Before  her  marriage  she  used 
her  adoptive  name  Gibson. 

1 1 .  The  only  thing  known  of  Maria  Antenette  is  that  her  grand¬ 
mother  wrote  her  son  Richard  J.  on  Nov.  14,  1845,  telling  of  her  birth 
five  weeks  previously,  and  Feb.  15,  1846,  she  writes  that  he,  Richard, 
is  "too  late  with  a  name  for  your  little  niece — she  is  already  named 
Maria  Antenette.  She  is  quite  well  and  grows  very  fat." 

13.  Alice  Baker  Cooke  was  a  delightful  and  very  pretty  woman 
whose  home  was  ihe  gathering  place  of  the  young  people.  They  all 
enjoyed  and  liked  her.  "A  very  fine  and  understanding  mother" — 
according  to  her  daughter-in-law,  whose  engagement  to  her  son  Wal¬ 
ter  took  place  just  a  short  time  before  her  (Alice's)  death. 

14.  Jesse  Baker  had  a  position  with  Pullman  Co.,  in  St.  Louis, 
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and  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the  R.  J.  Compton  home.  He  was  very 
popular  with  all  the  relatives,  especially  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Dell 
Roy  in  Warren,  Pa.,  herself  a  handsome  old  lady  with  real  personality. 

15,  16,  17 — See  Notes  of  Cleveland  Genealogy  (also  added  notes 
on  all  the  Compton-Cleveland  line). 

18.  Palmer  Cleveland  Compton  entered  his  father's  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Co.  in  St.  Louis  as  a  boy  and  became  an  expert  in  this  line,  de¬ 
pended  upon  by  all  departments.  He  was  Secretary-Treasurer  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  knew  his  Shakespeare 
from  early  boyhood. 

19.  Richard  Jordan  Compton  was  a  member  of  the  Compton 
Lithographing  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years. 

20.  George  Britton  Compton  was  for  many  years  President  of 
Compton  &  Sons  L.ith.  Co.  At  present  he  is  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Christine  Eno  Compton,  daughter  of  Edward  Best  Eno  and  Ma¬ 
tilda  Eno,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Edward  Bates,  a  member  of  Lin¬ 
coln's  War  Cabinet,  and  niece  of  General  J.  Coulter  Bates,  U.  S.  A. 

21.  Paul  Compton  represented  the  Creative  Department  of  the 
Compton  &  Sons  Lith.  Co.  He  had  unusual  artistic  ability,  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  was  a  student  by  temperament,  an  exceptionally 
well  read  man. 

22.  Mildred  Cleveland  Compton  Woods  is  a  graduate  of  Mary 
Institute,  of  School  of  Therapy,  Washington  University,  an  associate 
in  McComb  Tours,  and  has  traveled  pretty  well  over  the  World-— 
concentrating,  however,  on  the  Continent  and  England.  After  years 
of  work  on  genealogy  she  has  compiled  these  genealogies  for  her 
family,  in  memory  of  her  parents.  She  would  appreciate  receiving 
corrections  of  data  used  in  this  record.- 

25.  William  Blachford  spent  his  entire  adult  life  in  the  U.  S.  A. — 
a  business  man  in  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Electrical  business. 

26.  Alice  B.  Lucas  is  the  delightful  Canadian  Cousin  who  has 
assisted  in  getting  the  data  of  the  Canada  branch  for  this  genealogy. 
Mrs.  Lucas  is  Dominion  Dorcas  Sec.-Treas.  and  Life  Member  of  Wo¬ 
men's  Auxiliary  to  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  Member  of  Rosedale  I.  O.  D.  E.  (Independent  Order,  Daughters  of 
the  Empire)  and  Red  Cross  Society. 

Special  thanks  for  assistance  are  due  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Blachford, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Miss  Laura  Webster  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Webster,  451  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  One  of  the  delightful  things 
for  a  genealogist  is  the  number  of  charming  and  interesting  people 
one  becomes  acquainted  with.  Mrs.  Webster  is  one  of  these.  Her 
mother  was  a  Blachford,  one  of  8  sisters.  She  has  a  fine  picture  of  all 
eight,  taken  as  handsome  old  ladies.  They  were  the  daughters  of 
Anthony  Blachford,  a  Canadian,  and  sisters  of  Horace  (grandfather  of 
Rev.  K.  F.  Blachford)  and  Charles  Blachford,  who  married  Harriet 
Baker  (granddaughter  of  John  and  Ann  Compton).  One  of  the  8  sisters 
was  Eliza  Dodge  (buried  in  the  Baker  lot),  another  was  Charlotte  (who 
married  Charles  L.  Cooke,  grandfather  of  Walter  Cooke)  and  through 
whom  Harriet  met  Charles  Blachford. 
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27.  Frank  Blachford  is  a  professional  musician — violin  soloist, 
teacher  and  conductor. 

28.  Howard  Blachford  is  at  present  in  Canadian  government  ser¬ 
vice — Inspector  of  leather  goods  and  shoes  for  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  Egypt  E.  E.  F.  1917-19. 

.  Cited  by  General  Allenby  in  Dispatch— Egypt. 

29.  The  portrait  of  Walter  Cooke  shows  a  fine  looking  strong 
"man  of  parts"  with  a  striking  resemblance  to  Palmer  Cleveland 
Compton.  Walter  Cooke  was  born,  raised  and  educated  in  Buffalo. 
He  lived  to  become  one  of  Buffalo's  outstanding  citizens,  with  a  very 
special  interest  in  all  civic  enterprises.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  note  and 
was  one  of  a  Commission  to  attend  and  take  part  in  legal  cases  before 
the  International  Court  at  the  Hague.  During  the  World  War  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Drives  in  Buffalo.  He  had  a  committee 
of  several  hundred  men  and  when  their  work  was  brought  to  a  very 
successful  conclusion  this  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Cooke  decided 
they  could  use  their  organization  to  good  purpose  for  Buffalo  in  peace¬ 
time.  The  result  was  several  millions  were  raised  for  the  University 
of  Buffalo  which  enabled  the  University  to  expand  materially  and  de¬ 
velop  educationally  into  the  fine  institution  it  is  today.  The  handsome 
University  Campus  stands  really  as  a  Monument  to  Mr.  Cooke,  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  fine  organizing  abiliiy,  his  great  foresight  for  his  native 
city,  and  his  own  personal  generosity. 

Our  family  lost  much  by  not  knowing  Walter  Cooke,  personally, 
but  his  wife,  our  "Cousin  May"  is  a  relative  everybody  loves  and  ad¬ 
mires.  Her  wide  interests  and  her  personal  charm  and  "sparkle" 
make  her  most  delightful  company.  Without  her  much  of  the  data  in 
this  genealogy  could  not  have  been  assembled,  for  she  spent  much 
time  putting  us  in  touch  with  many  of  our  hitherto  unknown  relatives 
and  spared  no  effort  in  behalf  of  this  genealogy.  Very  special  thanks 
are  due  her  for  her  assistance. 

30.  Franklin  Gibson  Cooke  was  always  a  very  frail  boy  and 
man,  with  a  delightful  personality.  He  visited  Uncle  fesse  Baker  in 
St.  Louis  for  long  periods  and  was  a  great  favorite.  Unable,  because 
of  poor  health  (heart  trouble)  to  be  a  professional  business  man,  he 
took  up  an  avocaiion  which  might  be  termed  that  of  "Modiste",  and 
ladies  tailor.  Cousin  May  Cooke  says  he  designed  and  made  her 
irosseau. 

31.  Roy  Baker  entered  the  Consular  service  and  has  risen  until 
he  is  now  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bristol,  England.  His  mother  spent  her  later 
years  with  him  and  his  family  and  died  while  in  Bristol.  His  grand¬ 
father,  lames  Roy,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Warren,  Pa.  His  uncles 
were  in  politics  and  oil  magnates,  one  of  whom  died  recently  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.  The  only  member  of  the  Roy  family  left  in  Warren  is  Miss  Dell 
Roy,  a  sister  of  Roy's  mother.  She  has  fascinating  antiques  and  Roy 
portraits  in  her  little  home.  Roy  is  remembered  and  quoted  to  this 
day  by  his  cousins.  Once,  aged  about  10,  he  was  one  of  some  25 
Thanksgiving  guests  at  the  Compton  home,  St.  Louis.  Looking  down 
tne  long  table,  Mrs.  Compton  noticed  that  he  had  nothing  on  his  plate, 
so  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  some  turkey,  etc.  His  reply  was 
brief  and  to  the  point:  "Oh,  Aunt  Compton,  I'm  suffering  now."  Louise 
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Morrison  Baker  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Israel  Putnam  and  General 
John  Sevier  (hero  of  King's  Mountain)  both  of  Revolutionary  War  fame. 

32-38.  See  Cleveland  genealogical  notes. 

39.  Richard  Jordan  Compton  III  started  being  a  "business  man" 
while  still  very  young,  and  has  gone  steadily  forward  until  today  he 
is  president  of  Compton,  Inc.,  one  of  the  large  and  important  adver¬ 
tising  companies  in  New  York.  His  energy  and  his  business  acumen 
as  well  as  his  personality  are  very  like  his  grandfather,  R.  J.  C.  Rich¬ 
ard  was  a  volunteer  in  the  World  War,  2nd  Lieut.  F.  A. 

40.  Letcher  Cleveland  Compton  served  as  a  volunteer  in  France 
as  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  140th  Regiment,  in  the  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice  and  was  killed  in  line  of  duty.  He  was  awarded  posthumously, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  for  bravery  in  action.  Ten  years  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  found  in  an  isolated  grave  and  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Soldiers  Burial  Ground  in  the  Argonne  Romagne,  sous 
Montfacon,  France.  He  volunteered  while  still  a  minor. 

41.  Britton  Ashbrook  Compton  was  a  volunteer  under  21  years 
of  age,  served  in  France,  Corporal,  129th  Field  Artillery.  He  was  in 
some  heavy  fighting,  bringing  up  munitions  under  heavy  gun-fire  from 
the  enemy.  He  is  at  present  in  business  in  St.  Louis. 

42.  43.  See  Cleveland  notes. 

44.  Houston  Larimore  Compton  has  a  position  with  a  T.  N.  T. 
Company,  doing  high  pressure  war  work  near  St.  Louis.  See  Cleve¬ 
land  notes.) 

45.  Coulter  Bates  Compton  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  1917. 
1st  Lieut.  Cavalry  and  Major  (Cavalry)  in  the  World  Y/ar.  He  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  the  advertising  business  in  N.  Y.  and  Paris  and 
is  at  present  President  of  Compton  &  Sons  Lithographing  Co. 

46.  Eno  Compton  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Red  Cross  Ambulance 
Corps  in  France  before  the  U.  S.  entered  the  World  War  and  later 
served  in  our  army,  2nd  Lieut.  F.  A.  His  entire  business  career  was 
with  Compton  &  Sons  Lith.  Co. 

47.  George  Tarlton  Compton  is  in  business  in  Oklahoma.  See 
Cleveland  notes. 

48.  See  Cleveland  notes. 

50.  Lathrop  Compton  volunteered  at  the  outbreak  of  this  War, 
has  risen  from  private  to  2nd  Lieut.,  and  sailed  with  his  regiment  for 
foreign  shores  recently. 

51.  Roy  C.  Blachford  is  Sergeant,  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
Present  address:  Sergeant's  Mess,  R.  C.  A.  F.,  Station  Mountain  View, 
Ont.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Ont. 

52.  Ruth  T.  Blachford  is  interested  in  business  and  war  activities. 
Secy.  A.  R.  P.  (Air  Raid  Precautions) — C.  W.  V.  S.  (Can.  Women  Vol¬ 
unteer  Service),  War  Service  Group,  Red  Cross,  W.  A.  Member  (Wo¬ 
men's  Auxiliary  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.) 

53.  Jean  Lucas  graduated  in  Dietetics,  1929,  Secretarial  work 
1935,  is  with  J.  J.  Gibbons  Advertising  Agency.  Member  of  "John 
Galsworthy"  Chapter  I.  O.  D.  E.  (Independent  Order,  Daughters  of  the 
Empire),  Red  Cross  and  certified  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  graduate 
for  A.  R.  P. 
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59.  Carlton  Perry  Cooke  is  in  the  banking  business  and  Manage! 
of  the  Real  Estate  Dept.,  of  his  bank  in  Buffalo. 

63-69.  See  Cleveland  Notes.  (63)  George  E.  Wells  is  in  U.  S. 
Navy,  (Lieut.)  engineers  with  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (64)  Willis  Wells  is  engaged  in  war  work  with  Curtis-Wright  Co., 
St.  Louis.  (Lieut.) 

78.  Mary  Compton  was  graduated  from  Miss  Madeira's  School 
(1941). 

79.  Eno  Compton  Jr.  is  a  volunteer  in  U.  S.  Army. 

80.  Alice  Roberta  Compton  Crichton's  husband,  Willard  G. 
Crichton,  Jr.,  is  a  Cornell  man  (1942)  with  4  years  R.  O.  T.  C.  training, 
and  now  commissioned  2nd  Lieut.  Field  Artillery.  He  is  at  present  at 
Fort  Bragg. 

92.  Eloise  Compton  Polk  showed  remarkable  musical  ability  as 
a  very  young  child  and  seems  to  be  a  child  prodigy,  giving  public 
recitals  at  an  early  age. 
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